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PEOPLE AND PLACES 

HERE AND THERE. 



CHINA, 

SHANGHAI. 

I wonder if yon would not be glad now, to 
leave these islands which, in their general features, 
are so much alike, and rest youiself by a visit to 
a genuine city on the continent once more. 

I hear no reply ; and as it is said that " silence 
gives consent," we will pack up our belongings, 
board the steamer, and make our way northward 
to the Yang-tse-Kiang river, then a few miles 
up the Moosung — to Shanghai. 

Here we are! Xow, tell me, isn't it refreshing, 
once more, to see real buildings two and three 
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stories high, buildings that look as if they had 
been built to stay, buildings that show on their 
very outsides that in them we shall find real 
civilized, European people? 

And see! There is a hotel with our own 
red white and blue flying from its cupola! 

Certainly we will take our triuiks there. 
Astonishing how dear to one's eyes the sight of 
the "red, white, and blue" is in a foreign land! 
One who has not traveled can have no idea how 
dear that flag does seem ! And it is such a beauti- 
ful flag! N^o other national flag on the whole 
earth can compare with it for beauty. 

But what about the city of Shanghai? Sure 
enough; I had forgotten all about it. But I am 
sure the boys will forgive me, for flags are always 
objects of delight to boys. 

Shanghai is very pleasantly situated — just at 
a bend in the river, so that it seems as if the city 
were on a point of land extending out into the 
river. 
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Usually in aj^proaehing a city from the water, 
one sees nothing but old rickety buildings, clumsy 
looking grain elevators, old wharves, and dirty, 
dingy coal stations; but Shanghai presents no 
such tumbledown aj^pearance as that. All along 
the water's edge is a beautiful park with grass and 
flowers and beautiful shade trees. 

Back of this park stands an imposing row of 
fine looking buildings. These houses and public 
buildings have i)lenty of space about them — hardly 
one but has a neat garden in front or around it. 

In this city it is the Europeans that live near 
the water, while the farther back into the city you 
go, the more Chinese you see. 

The " ibreign quarter " as it is called, is divided 
into three parts — the Americans living by them- 
selves, the French by themselves, and the English 
by themselves. 

The French, English, and Americans all mingle 
together in their social life, and in their business 
life too, as to that matter j for they know well 
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enough how necessary it is for them to band finnly 
together in harmony against the jealous Chinese. 

The Chinese part of the city, is, as we have 
said, quite tlistinet from the Eiu'opean part. 
Indeed the wall, or the ruin of it, that once shut 
in the old city of Shanghai, the city as it stood 
before the coming of white men to the port — 
this wall separates the Chinese from the "foreign 
quarter." 

l^o sooner do you step within this wall, than 
the whole scene is changed. The streets, no longer 
wide and straight, are now nothing more than 
miserable little alleys; the houses, crowded close 
together, are dingy little dens, and the people 
swarm in and out like bees — and very disagreeable, 
dirty bees they are, too. 

All over China, in whatever city we may visit, 
you will find the Chinese quarter like this in 
Shanghai. No matter how fine the land is, no 
matter how broad the city limits, they will still 
crowd and push their houses up close together in 
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the same hot, suflfbeating, uncomfortable way. 
It must be these Chinese people are very social 
people among themselves if we are to judge from 
their love for close quartei^s. To them probaWy 
^^ good neighbors " are dearer than good air ; and 
convenient distances than generous spaces. 

In most of the towns we have visited, we 
have found the Chinese shop-keepers most fawn- 
ingly polite — at any rate they were so as long 
as they had any hope of your buying anything of 
them. But in China — in their own country, on 
their " own native heath " as we say, they do not 
seem to think it worth while to disguise their 
feelings, and it is not luuisual for a storekeeper to 
grumble and scold as soon as ever you enter his 
store. Quite often he will not answer your ques- 
tions; and a favorite rudeness of his is to 
refuse to display to you one single article unless 
you will promise to buy it. This is because, no 
doubt, of the peculiarly jealous, suspicious nature 
of the Chinese people. 
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They are world-known for this one unfortunate 
trait of character. First of all they are jealous 
for their nation, suspicious of all foreigners. This 
has been instilled into them through long centuries 
of education. Away back as far as anything is 
known of them they were taught by their rulers 
to build a great wall around their country, shut- 
ting it in by itself, and making it safe from other 
nations. 

Parts of this wall, built nobody can tell how 
long ago, are still standing, and the people have 
in nowise forgotten what it was built for. When 
white j)eople began to go to this Asiatic coast to 
trade, it was a long, long time before any Chinese 
port could l)e prevailed .upon to allow a foreigner 
even to land. 

Gradually, however, the i)e()ple began little l)y 
little to give way — especially as they began to 
see opportunity to make a little money fi-om the 
foreigners — until now the country along the coast 
is quite free, trading ports are everywhere to be 
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found, and there ai-e any number of white people 
living in Chinese cities as residents. 

The Chinese, however, will not in any way 
mix with the white people, and they look upon 
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them with supreme scorn — indeed, they have no 
higher opinion of us than we have of them. 

The tea-houses in the Chinese part of this 
city and all cities iu this country are found here 
and there, and are frequented nmch as soda 
fountains are frequented in our country. 

The tea-house is usually a pretty little building, 
looking as much like a little garden summer house 
as anything I can think of that you aud I are 
familiar with. 

Y(m go into this little house, sit down at a 
Httle table, and a waiter brings to you a dainty 
little china cup into which he puts a few tea leaves. 
Over these he pours boiling hot water, then puts 
a little cover over the cup. You wait a few 
minutes for the leaves to unfold, or, as we say, 
^^for the tea to steep." The waiter then brings a 
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little plate of cakes, removes the cover from the 
cup, and, lo, you have before you a most delightful 
cup of tea. 

Americans Are only just beginning to learn 
that this is the i)roper way to make a cup of tea if 
one would have it in its own rich flavor. 

But perhaps you will not mind stopping here 
at Shanghai to rest a bit. We have rushed along 
from town to town and fi'om island to island at 
such a rate, that, for my pai't, I would be glad 
enough to stop here and take breath. 

Come out upon the veranda of our hotel and 
let us talk. See how the river sparkles and shines! 
One thing I have noticed that no matter how 
strange or how peculiar, how dei)raved, or cruel, 
or ignorant the i>eople in all these counti-ics may be, 
Mother Nature is never less beautiful nor less 
gracious. She shows us always the same sparkling 
waters, the same beautiful sunshine, the same mellow 
moonlight, the same broad fields, the same grand 
hills and mountains, the same dark, useful forests. 
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But this country of China through which by 
and by we are to travel ! I once heard of a 
traveler who easily and fluently described the 
people of the many countries through which he 
had traveled; but when he came to China, some- 
way words failed him. ^^ Now the Chinese," he 
would say, "the Chinese — they — well, they are 
queer." And he never could get any farther than to 
<5ay " they are queer. ^^ 

And, indeed, they are queer. By some, they 
have been extolled as the oldest and wisest nation 
on the globe; others laugh at their pretensions to 
long ages of history, condemn their government 
as a disgrace to even a semi-civilized race, and 
flatly declare that their manners and customs, their 
religion and their race characteristics are brutish 
and inhuman. 

Well, let us see for ourselves. Very likely 
we shall find that they are neither one extreme nor 
the other. 

To begin with, the name China is n't a Chinese 
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word at all. And until Europeans came to the 
country such a word had never been known in 
the land. 

Originally the name was Thsing-jin; but in 
some way or othei', the Malays from whom 
Europeans learned the name called it Thchina. 

Euro])eans carried the word back to their own 
countries and in due time the Th was dropped 
and the country was spoken of always as China. 

This country of Thsing-jin, or, as we much 
prefer to call it, China, spi'cads over a vast terri- 
tory. Thei'e is China proper, which is made up 
of eighteen provinces just as the United States is 
made up of States. 

Besides these are Manchooria, Mongolia, 
Chinese Tiu'kestan, Thibet and also two depen- 
dencies, nominally at least, — the Isthmus of Corea 
and the Loo-Choo Islands. 

Look on your maps and you will find China 
bounded on the north by the Great AVall which 
separates it from Manchooria and Mongolia; on 
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the east by the ocean; on the sonth by the Gulf 
of Tonqnin, Assam and Bnrmah; on the west by 
Thibet and Chinese Tartary. 

These Chinese are a * watchful and jealous 
people. Suspicious always and on the alert. It 
is said that although the country has more than 
ten thousand miles of frontier, no foreigner has 
ever been able to steal over into the country 
undiscovered. 

There is a story told of an English gentleman 
of property who went to Canton many years ago 
intending to work his way into the interior of 
China to live among the people. 

lie adopted the C^hLnese di'ess, and went hard 
at work to learn the Chinese langnage, both written 
and spoken. 

Years passed by. In looks, in manners, hi 
language, he had grown so thoroughly Chinese 
that, as he used to say, he did not know himself 
from a Chinaman, bred and born. 

He began now quietly to prepare to go into 
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the interior. His plan seemed succeeding. Every 
one apparently had forgotten the Englishman of 
years ago — ahnost, he had forgotten himself. 

But one morning there was bi-ought to him 
by a sei'vant of the government, a document from 
the officials of Canton saying, ^^ Your phins are 
known. You (*an go into C^hina no farther than 
the foreign limits." 

In vain did he try to ])rove to the government 
that he had no intentions against the country, that 
he came with no political, religious, or commercial 
schemes. That he merely wished to live among 
them as a private individual to learn about this 
wise and prosperous people. But the government 
could not be moved. 

Next he tried to make his way through 
Cochin-China; but he was defeated in the same 
manner. 

Again he tried. Determined not to be 
thwarted in his object, he went to Calcutta, 
entered from the Bengal frontier, made his way 
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into Thibet and was successfully (so it seemed) 
making his way towards the empire, when he was 
waited upon by an embassy from the government 
who ordered him to leave the country at' once on 
penalty of his life. Thus watchful and suspicious 
is the government of this country of China! 

These eighteen provinces have such remark- 
able names! I do not expect you to learn them; 
but, as a mere matter of curiosity, I want you to 
hear what they are and what they mean. You 
will see the Chinese have a very poetical vain in 
them for all they are so far from poetical in their 
every day appearance. 

Pee-Chee-Lee (The Supreme Province). 

Shan-Tong (East of the Mountains). 

Shan-See (West of the Mountains). 

Ho-Nan (South of the Kiver). 

Kiang-Si (The Coimtry of tlie IIap])y Kiver). 

Ngan-IIoei (The Province of Peace and 
Plenty). 

Kiang-Si (West of the Kiver). 
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CIie-Kiaiig (The Country of the Winding 
River) . 

Fo-Kinng (The Consunnnation of Happiness), 

Iloo-Pee (Nortli of the I^akes). 

lloo-Xan (Soutli of tlie Lakes). 

Shen-See (West of the Yellow Kivei'). 

Ivan-Soo (The Provinee of Profound Peaee). 

Se-Chuen (The Four Streams). 

Quang-Tung (The West Phiin). 

Quei-Chow (The Honorable Division). 

Yun-Nan (South of the Clouds). 

The lour provinces of Xgan-lloei, Shan-Tong, 
Pee-Chee-Lee, andKiang-Si are al)undantly watered 
on the noi'th l)y Pei-IIo Kivei*, and on the south by 
the Yang-tse-Kiang and the Y^^llow liivers. Too 
abundantly watered, we may say, for at certain 
times in the year the prcjvinces sutler greatly from 
the overflowing of these rivers. 

Mucli of the country south of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang is now intersected by canals, and attempts at 
protection have been made by dykes and sea-walls. 



But for all this, the Yellow River has so many 
times altered its course, and poured its waters out 
over unexpected quarters, producing such destruc- 
tion and misery among the people, that these 
provinces liave received the name of " China's 
Sorrow." 
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A CHAPTER OF CHINESE HISTORY. 

The early history of China, pi*etending to date 
back ninety miUions of years before the Christian 
Era, is as exaggerated and mythological as the 
early history of Greece ever was. 

Giant kings, enchanted kings, gods, goddesses^ 
magicians, heroes, mighty warriors, wonderful 
visions, heroic battles — I conld n't, in this little 
book, begin to tell you a hundredth pait of them. 
They would make a book all of themselves; and a 
charming book it woukl be, too. 

Arabian Nights would pale before it, I fancy, 
especially if an imaginative, all-believing Chinaman 
himself should wn*ite it. 

Whether their histoiy^ does extend over ninety 
millions of years, I shouldn't care to say, but that 
they have a great deal of history recorded is no 
w^onder when we know how carefully always it 
has been compiled. 
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A decree of very ancient date forbids that any 
history of any period be placed among the 
preserved annals of the Chinese nation until that 
penod is passed. 

At the Imperial Academy there is at work 
always a staff of writers who are busy writing up 
this past history, and another staff of twenty-two 
writers who write day and night the annals of the 
passing time. Four of these are kept on duty at 
a time. 

These four keep themselves close to the 
Emperor, taking down his every word and look 
and act. And all this most interesting material is kept 
under royal seal until the Emperor has passed away. 

Then it is turned over to the other staff of 
writers and is prepared to stand forever as the 
authentic history of the time. 

According to the most ancient of these annals 
the Chinese owe their civilization to an emperor 
named Fuh-he, who lived some three thousand 
years before Christ. 
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Up to that time the Chinese were merely 
savages, living very like tlie beasts of the field in 
herds or tril)es, having no laws, no government, 
no ideas of right and wrong. 

Wonderful things did this emperoi' for his 
people. He noticed the regulai'ly recurring seasons, 
and invented a system for measuring time and 
dividing it into periods. 

He tauglit his i)i'ople tlu^ ])rincii)les of nuisic, 
and even invented a rude sort of writing by which 
they might write down theii' tlioughts. 

His successors followed liim in the great work 
so well begun. Soon villages s])rang np, and 
under Empei'or Hwang-to, tlui Yellow Emperor, 
China may be said to have come out into genuine 
civilization. 

This Yellow Em])eror built a brick palace, 
improved the system of writing which Fuh-he had 
originated, bnilt cities, invented clocks and chariots, 
coined money, and, greatest of all, learned to make 
silk from the thread of the silk-worm. 
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The next emj)eror, to lessen the cares of 
governrient, estabUshed for himself an associate — 
Yii. And Yu proved to be one of the greatest 
of thesf; great early monarchs. He made wine, he 
drained the mai'shes; he made maps, and built 
vessels. 

And so the histoiy goes on from emperor to 
emperor, some of them good, some of them bad. 

But no name in all Chinese history stands out 
as does the name of Confucius. He was born 
550 years B. C, and was called " The Teacher 
King." 

Much of his life he spent in jcmrneying from 
l)roviiice to province, trying always to reform the 
evils of the times and to arouse the people to the 
value of wisdom and of goodness. 

He wrote several books, which are now, as 
then, the text-l)ooks in the Chinese schools; and 
to know them thoroughly, no matter whether they 
are understood or not, is considered the greatest 
education a person could ever have. 
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^^ The Five Virtues " of Confucius, which every 
Chinese child must leai-n all about, according to 
Confucius's idea of them, are: 

Yen. (liencvokMice.) 
YL (Rigliteousness.) 
Jji. (Propriety.) 
Cfi. (Knowledge.) 
Sin. (Faitli.) 
But we will si)eak of (jonfucius later on; and 
now let us leave the China of so long ago and 
look about us into the China of to-day. 

How nmch or how little of all this is true, 
you and I cannot tell, but there is no doubt that 
the Chinese are a very, very old j)eople, and that 
they have written records of theii* eountiy older 
than the records of any other country in the world, 
all of which they claim to be authentic. 

However this may be, there is little doubt but 
that the empire was in existence and in a most 
flourishing condition nearly three thousand years 
B.C. 
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During these early times as well as during 
the later times, the Chinese have been greatly 
disturbed by raids made upon them by the 
Tartars, a wild, cruel, barbarous people, living, or 
rather wandering, up and down the country west 
of China. 

It was to keep out these Tartars that the 
Great Wall was built some two hundred years 
befoi'e Christ. 

This wall, extending over mountains and 
valleys, is twelve hundred miles long, and is wide 
enough on the top for six horsemen to ride abreast. 

This wall was built by Emperor Ching-Wang; 
and he is reverenced and worshipped now by the 
Chinese as their one great national hero. But we 
will speak of this wall in another chapter. 

Some six himdred years ago the famous 
traveler Marco Polo visited China — the Marco 
Polo whose wonderful adventiu'cs, and whose 
fanciful descriptions, it will be your delight, boys, 
to read. 
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Have you read the Arabian IS^ights and 
Gulliver's Travels? Of course you have; and of 
course you enjoyed them. Then i^ead Marco 
Polo; you have there a book equal in many respects 
to either of those. 

The Chinese, as we have said before, have 
always kept themselves aloof from other nations. 
Their jealons suspicion, toji^ether with their extreme 
national love of exclusion, has been a remarkable 
feature in their history. 

It is only until within a few years they have 
allowed anythin<>' like intercoui'se with other 
nations. 

Indeed, it is said that lon^;* ago, in trading 
with foreigners, so fearfnl were they of contamin- 
ation that when they had goods to sell, they would 
carry them down to the coast, lay them in a secure 
place, and then hide themselves some little distance 
away. 

The foreign merchants would come, look over 
the goods, and lay down beside them whatever 
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sum of money they were willing to pay. The 
merchants would then go back to their ships while 
the Chinese came hack to look at the money and 
decide whether or not they were satisfied with the 
amount. 

If they were, they took the money and left the 
goods; if they were not they carried away their 
goods and left the money. 

Because they have shut themselves in behind 
their walls, and have not allowed any intercourse 
with foreign nations, they have, of course, grown 
narrow and ignorant, and have shut themselves 
off from all progress and growth. 

In their country everything came to a dead 
standstill long, long ago. Change of dress, of 
architecture, of customs, is not to be thought of. 
Everything, even the manner of bowing, of going 
in and out of a door, are regulated by a book of 
three thousand laws, which book they would no 
more think of disobeying than they would think 
of throwing the gods into the sea. 
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Agriculture, the Chinese look upon with 
profound respect. Even tlie king i)resents himself 
once a year in public and guides the plow before 
the admiring eyes of thousands of obedient sub- 
jects. The plowing ceremony is as carefully and 
religiously regarded as any service in the temples. 

The Chinese have always been a very ingenious 
people. Their inventions hundreds of years ago 
in some things were quite equal to ours of to-day. 

So long ago that the exact century is not 
known they had invented gun-powder, knew how 
to print, could make a wonderful kind of poi'celain 
which no people have yet been able to imi later, 
knew how to use the comi)ass, and had indeed 
charts of the stai's which were quite as accurate 
as any charts we have to-day. 

The religion of China is most liberal and 
accommodating. There are in reality three 
religions — Buddhism, Confucianism and Rational- 
ism — and these are so little opposed to each other, 
that a Chinaman may believe in all three at once 
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and worship in the temple of which one he finds 
most convenient. 

Worship of ancestors is one strong point 
in which all three agree. 

Buddha yon already know abont. Confucius 
was to China something as was Buddha to India. 
He was a wise and good man and taught liis people 
the highest and best of moi'als. 

His precepts, as found in his writings, are 
beautiful and moral, and full of truth. These works 
of Confucius are the chief books used in the 
Chinese schools. 

Considering the high moral character of these 
books it seems strange that they appear to really 
influence the Chinese youth so little; for certainly 
the morals of the Chinese are anything but high 
and pure. 

Here are a few quotations from the writings 
of Confucius. You see they are quite as good 
for you and me to-day as they were for the Chinese 
so many centuries ago. That is because they are 
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SO full of truth; and truth, you know, never 
changes. 

" He who governs himself by truth is like the polar star, 
which keeps its place while till the other stars turn towards it." 

" What you would not like done to you, do not you to 
others.'* 

"Be not troubled that you are not known; seek to be 
worthy to be known." 

" Be slow in words and earnest in action ; think before you 
speak, then speak as you have thought." 

Every three years at the Hall of Examinations 
in Canton there is a great day when all who wish 
may go to the hall to be examined for a literary 
degree. 

ISTo one who has not passed the examination 
can be given any office in the government; then, 
too, it is considered the greate^st })ossible honor 
to have passed this and to have received the 
^^ degree." 

So every three years the candidates assemble. 
In this great hall, there are eleven thousand little 
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cells, and into each of these cells a candidate is 
placed. lie is provided with paper and pen, and is 
told to write from memory some page of these 
books of Confucius. 

If he does this without an error, he is given his 
degree. 

Before entering the cell, each candidate is 
carefully examined by ofRcei's lest he have hidden 
about him in some way, these books oi* parts of the 
books. 

Thomas W. Knox, in his " Boy Travellers," tells 
a story of one Chinaman, who, being very anxious 
to get his degree, went to an American photographer 
and had him photograph the pages of the books 
upon his finger-nails. 

Then, providing himself with spectacles in 
which were set strong magnifying glasses, he 
entered his cell, and, as one might suppose, passed 
a most excellent examination, received great honor, 
and came out, no doubt, delighted with the success 
of his scheme. 
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THE TAE-PING REBELLION. 

You i-emember in the study of India, we read 
about the Sepoy Rebellion. Here in this country 
of China, ^ye liave anotlu^r i-ebellion, the Tae-ping* 
Rebellion, which is, ])erhai)s, as well known in 
history as that of tlie Sepoys. 

The words " Tae-i)in*>' " mean -^ peace for the 
whole;" that is, a general i)eace tlu-oughout the land. 

The object of this rebellion was to overthrow 
the kingly power in the conntry and so deliver the 
people from their oi)pressi()n. 

The leaders in this rebellion were greedy, 
avaricious people, caring far nion^ for their own 
mcrease of wealth, than they did for any -^ general 
peace " for the conntry. 

They managed however, to convin(*e the 
foreigners who lived in the conntry that they had 
the greatest and holiest possible motives — that 
it was their honest desire to rescue the oppressed 
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lower classes, and make the country a free Christian 
land. 

Of course^, the Europeans and Americans were 
inclined to look with favor upon the rebellion, 
if such was the object of it, and indeed, there were 
foreigners, who even engaged in it and fought 
with the rebelling Chinese against the non-rebelUng 
Chinese. 

The rebel forces grew strcmger and stronger. 
At one time, a third of the empire was in their 
power; it seemed sometimes as if they bore a 
^^ charmed life," so successful were they in every 
action. 

City after city was attacked; city after city 
fell beneath their hand. It seemed as if the 
overthrow of the old kingly power was certain. 

The rebels were armed with foreign implements 
of war, and carried on their marches and attacks 
after the manner of modern warfare. 

The other army went about their battles in the 
old Chinese fashion of making most fearful noises^ 



screarninj^, howlinj^, bcatinjj gongs, ringing IxiIIb, 
exploding bombs. 




The reltels, Iiowcvl'i-, had bi'cii tiii^mnelves 
trained in that sort of fighting, and knew just how 
much and how little it all aniomited to. "When 
therefore, the king's forces advanced, whanging 
their great gongs and drums, the rebels merely 
stood back, amused, and waited until they were 
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at just the right distance, then discharged their 
deadly fire in a way that would throw the king's 
forces into dire confusion and send them off — if they 
lived to get off — howling and yelhng with fright. 

One of the leaders in this suppression rebellion, 
and one to whom the king's forces owed much 
of their success, was an American — General Ward. 

His connection with the Chinese liebellion 
came about in a strange, chance-Uke way. 

He had only recently come to Shanghai, and 
was looking for work, when woi'd came that the 
rebels were marching towards the city. 

They were carrying everything before them, 
so report said: were ah'eady in possession of the 
city of Song-Kiang, and would in a few hours fall 
upon Shanghai. 

The people in the city were terrified; confusion 
prevailed everywhere. Some were collecting their 
idols and furniture, and were preparing to leave the 
city; others were hiding their treasures that the 
army should not destroy them. 
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^^ I will go out," said Ward, ^^ wrest Song-Kiang 
from the enemy, save this city, and march back 
in triumph." 

^^ You?" cried the friglitened Chinese officials. 

" Yes, I," said Ward. ^' Let us make an agree- 
ment. Give me fifty sokliers who will obey me 
exactly; give me the promise of* ten thousand 
dollars, if T succeed, and I will go out, attack the 
garrison within the city of Song-Kiang and take 
it out of the power of the rebels." 

The Chinese officials ()i)ened theii* narrow little 
eyes as far as such eyes could ojxmi and said, " How 
can you do it? " 

Whether Ward ox])lained his plan to them 
or not, I do not know; but after much talk. Ward 
was <jriven his fiftv Chinamen — soldiers he called 
them for coui'tesy's sake, and with them he marched 
to Song-Kiang. 

N^ow this city of Song-Kiang was a walled 
city, and it had four great heavy, well-guarded 
gates. 
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Creeping quietly towards the city in the night- 
time. Ward sent off fourteen of his men to each 
of the three gates. Taking the remaining eight 
men, he stationed himself at the fourth gate. 

Not a soul in the city suspected anything like 
an attack. Fourteen men about the outside of a 
city gate would have aroused no suspicion, even 
had they been seen. In the morning, at the usual 
signal, the four gates of the city were thrown open. 
In rushed the little band from each gate, rushing up 
the streets towards the city, yelling, howling, setting 
fires, killing everybody in their way. 

The enemy were paralyzed with fright and 
amazement. All presence of mind was lost. In 
less than ten minutes the rebels, frightened for 
their lives, rushed down the streets out of the 
gaties — yes, even far out into the country before 
they dared stop for breath. 

And before they had recovered their presence 
of mind, before they realized that the few men 
who had entered the city were not the forerunners 
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of some great army outside. Ward had taken 
possession of the city, liad closed the gates, and 
was indeed, m full connnand. 

The })eople of Shanghai — T wonder, were they 
most delighted or most amazed at this daring 
stroke of Gen. Ward's? 

I hardly think they knew themselves; but 
when Ward now pioi)osed that in addition to the 
ten thousand he was to be given for his attack on 
Song-Kiang, he now be given a good strong army 
of a thousand or more Chinamen, and be allowed 
to arrange a campaign against the rebels, the 
citizens of Shanghai wei'c only too ready to do all 
that he asked. 

His army soon numbeyed three thousand. 
They were well drilled in European fashion, were 
armed with Eui^opean fire-arms, and such was 
their skill, and such their success, that they soon 
won the name of " The Invincibles." 

Gen. Ward rose higher and higher in the 
esteem of the people and of the governors. He 
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was made a Chinese citizen, he was given the 
honor of admission to the class of ^^red button 

mandarins," he was given a beautiful residence 
and a hu*ge tract of land in the city of Shanghai, 
and was in every possible way, honored as no 
foreigner ever was or ever will be by these jealous, 
suspicious Chinese. 

It seems a pity he could not have lived to 
enjoy these unusual honors; Init in 18G2 — two 
years after he came to China — he was killed in 
battle. 

Another Anu^rican, Burgevene, succeed(*d him, 
and was as successful as Ward had been. With 
only 5000 trained Chinese he put to rout more 
than 95,000 of the Tae-ping rebels. Later in the 
rebellion Burgevene's command was given to an 
Englishman, Gordon, and it was under him that 
the rebellion at last came to its end. 
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POPULATION OF CHINA. 

The geog'raphies say tliat in China there are 
no less tlian 400,0()(),0()0 of people. The number 
is large enough, to Ije sure. Jiut after all, it is 
very little of a real jjicture we ean form of a 
number from the figures of a number itself. 

Think of the Chinese rather in this way — 
that in that one race alone are fully one-third of 
all the ])euple upon the globe! There are as many 
people there as in all Euro})e and North and 
South Ameriea together! 

Any one of the eighteen ])rovinees e(mtains 
as many people as are in the whole of the United 
States. 

With so many peo})le to l)e fed as that, you 
may be sure there is no waste of bind. 

You would not ride along in (yhina and find 
mile after mile of land gone to waste or growing 
over with useless shrubbery. 
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Every available inch is cultivated; and, as the 
Chinese eat very little meat, pasture lands are 
almost unknown. The Chinese prefer to build 
their houses close together. A farm-house away 
by itself is a most unusual sight in this country. 

Everything in China, every place — gives you 
the one same impression tluit the country is 
crowded, over burdened, that there arc too many 
people. 

You Avonder how they all live, what they find 
to do — they tire you with their everlasting 
presence. The cities swarm with them; and the 
villages and farming districts are little better. 

The fields ai*c full of lal)orers; the very 
mountains are terraced up from 500 to 1,000 feet 
with the houses in which these people live. 

Even the rivers arc filled with great rafts 
upon which the people live and raise their fowls 
and vegetables. 

The great Imperial Canal of China extending 
from Hang-choo to Pekin is six hundred miles 
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long. A wonderful woi-k and Rliowing the marvel- 
ous skill and enterprise of the i)oo]>le. 




But after all this is Imt (Hie of a -rreat nninber of 
canals. Xotliiii^ iw too j^i'i'ut for them (o attempt to 
do if only it is for tlie enricliiiij:; <»f' the countiy. 

In the ivi^ion i>f Xiiifjpo. there is a perfect 
net-work of eaiials, miles and inile-^ and miles in 
lenj^th. Farmei's often have a braneh canal running 
to theii- farms, and tlie faini-/*'w^ In China takes the 
place of the i'linii-wuf/oii in other countries. 

Evei-y where you may see heavily laden boats 
going up and down the canals, canylng their 
produce from fai'ui to market, and ])lodding back 
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with articles bought with the produce, from 
market to farm. 

In those parts of the country where the canals 
are so numerous, the roads are often merely foot- 
paths, sometimes hardly wide enough for two 
people to pass each other. 

These roads you will find running along beside 
the canals and winding in and out among the 
fenceless fields. 

The canals, however, are often even fifty feet 
wide. The boats are moved along by a scull, 
straight and broad, which turns upon a pivot in 
the stern. 

The upper end is attached to the bottom of 
the boat by a rope which the boatman holds with 
his right hand, the left being held tightly upon 
the scull handle. 

There is one kind of boat so odd that we 
must not fail to mention it — the ^^foot-propelled 
boat." It looks not a little like a canoe, and can 
carry but one passenger with his baggage. 




Tile Iiiill is usually (ii'iiniiu'ntfd in ti-ue Cliinuse 
fashion, with ])icturfw of unhfunl at' laiHlsL-iipufi, and 
overhead hangs a biunhoo awning to jii-oteet the 
boatman from IIk; sun or rain. 

The l)oatiiiiin, jseated in the stei-n, jH'opels this 
odd little boat with his foot and guidvs it with. a 
paddle; and veiy eareful must he be, and very 
still nuist he sit, or over the boat will go. 
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ToH should see one of these boatmen move 
up to the pier and order hie dinner. Very gingerly 
does he adjust himself and his bowl of rice in the 
little narrow boat, and very still does he sit 
while he eats his dinner. The mere movement 
of his chop sticks ahnost rocks the boat. It . is 
well tlie boatman is satisfied with the one bowl 
of rice. If He aspired to many dishes, as we 
do in our country, and should attempt to 
arrange them and reach for them in this little 
boat his dinner would pi-ove a disastrons affair to 
him — even, soinetnncs, a fatal one. 
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FARMING IN CHINA. 

The Chinese are not a progressive people. 
Indeed, they take the same pride in not being pro- 
gressive tliat our nation takes in heing progressive. 

It is their especial boast that they have the 
same customs, the same fashions, that they had 
centuries upon centuries ago. 

And if you were to visit the country you 
would have no doubt, whatever, that their boast was 
wholly true, if nothing else. 

For exami)le, in their farming; if you were 
to go out into the farming distri(*ts, you would find 
the natives at work with the crudest, most awkward 
implements. 

Instead of taking advantage of the wonderful 
machines that make farming so easy now, these , 
Chinamen are still working away with the same old 
instruments, made, as we sliould say, " before the 
flood." 
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Their plows are such stupidly arranged affairs! 
There is only one handle, and the plow is, of course, 
most awkward and difficult to keep in place. Then 
too, the blade is a very narrow v-shaped iron, 
so narrow that the furrow it leaves is little wider 
than your hand. 

Think what a waste of time and laboi* to go up 
and down a field, breaking up ruich a little line 
of earth as that each time. But on they go, year 
after year, generation after generation^ using the 
same old plows, it never once entering their heads 
that any improvement could be made. Lal)or is 
cheap, and there is eternity of time; so on they go 
patient, stu])id, slow. 

Their threshing machines too, are quite equal 
in character to the plows. 

A little laddei* is set into the earth at a 
convenient angle, and held in place by braces. The 
Chinese thresher then brings his handful of grain, 
and strikes and strikes it against the ladder, much 
as I have seen a laundress striko her towels against 
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the back of a chair to straighten out the fringes fit 
for ironing. 

While one man threshes, another brings Iiis 
grain to him. Such a thing as a farm wagon is 
unknown. Should you snggest such a thing, you 
would be laughed at, or sneered at for your pains. 

So the helping man plods back and forth, 
carrying the grain in two small bundles fastened 
to the two ends of a stick which he swings on his 
shoulders. 

His grandfather and his great grandfather, and 
his great grandfather's grandfather carried grain 
and threshed grain in this way, therefore the 
Chinese farmer of to-day is satisfied to carry his 
grain and thresh it in the same way. 

And right hcire in connection with the subject 
of farming, it will not be out of place to speak 
of the great occupation of tea-raising. 

The tea-plant is an evergreen, yielding its first 
crop of tea-leaves only after it has been growing 
for three years j but to make up, perhaps, for its 
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slow beginnings, it yields after this third year, three 
fine crops of leaves every year, one in April, 
another in midsummer, and another sometime the 
last of August, or in September. 

These leaves must be gathered very carefully. 
The tea-leaf gatherer cannot strip the branches 
of all its leaves at one sweep, as we might almost 
suppose he might; but, very carefully, he must 
gather them one by one, small as they are, much 
as we must strip a blueberry bush of its tiny 
berries. 

The very small leaves must not be gathered, 
for they are not old enough; the very large leaves 
must not be gathered, for they collect the dew that 
is so necessary to the growth of the plant; so only 
the middle sized leaves may be gathered, and these, 
too, with great care, lest the branches of the bush 
be injured. 

These leaves are gathered by men, women, 
and children, into baskets. When the baskets are 
full, two Chinese will come, put a bamboo rod 



1 
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through the handles of the basket, and so carry 
it away npon their shoulders. 

These leaves are now spread out in the sun 
and carefully dried. Not a particle of moisture 
must be left in them, lest when packed away in the 
boxes to be shipped to other countries, they should 
gather mould, and their flavor thus be spoiled. 

At night the leaves are heaped together, and 
are covered over with cloths. Di:^ring the night, 
after this day in the sun, a great change comes 
to the leaves, and in the morning they are found 
to have lost all their greenness and to have become 
black or brown; their taste, too, has changed 
entirely, and they begin now to be very fi^agrant. 

They are now spread out again upon the cloths, 
and the men and women are set to work upon them, 
rolling and rolling, crumphng and crumpling them 
between the palms of the hands, until they are 
ready again to be laid out beneath the warm sun. 

Then the leaves are placed on a great frame 
over a fire. A workman watches them very care- 



fully, stirriiif? them, silting them, tuniiiig them over, 
shaking them up, und moving them about:, till there 
can be no doubt the leaves have all Iiecii equally 
wanned and heated through aud through. 




The leaves ai-e next passed over to the women 
and children, whose woik now is to sort and separate 
the leaves — the good from the bad, piekhig them 
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up one by one, and looking at each very carefully, 
lest the ^^ first chiss" leaves have among them 
leaves of the "second,'' or "third," or "useless" 
class. In some parts of the ccmutry, the tea-leaves 
are sent oft* to a Ua-hong^ where they are put into 
pans, moistened with water, and stiri'ed imtil they are 
soft again. 

Xow they are jnit into bags and ])i*essed by 
men who, holding on to l)eams overhead, by 
which to steady themselves, spend hours and 
hcmrs treading these l)ags and standing upon 
them. 

Then comes the cai'chd weighing of the leaves, 
and the still more careful tasting of them, that they 
may be graded carefully, and the diftei'ent boxes be 
made up of difterent flavors. 

After that, the tea is ready for shipping. And 
I think you will be glad that it is. These Chinese 
people have marvellous patience! AVhy it makes 
one nervous even to think of such labor. And, 
if we Americans had it to do — think of it! There 



would be no tea-di-inking in our country forever 
more. 

Think of looking over those tiny leaves one by 
one I It is worse than the old storj' of the locust, 
that came and earricd off anothei- grain of corn; 
and another loeiiwt that came and carried off another 
grain of corn; and another locust that came and 
carried off another grain of corn, and another 
locust that came and cai'ried off another grain 
of corn, etc., etc. 
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CHINESE FISHING. 

Did you ever hear how the Chinese catch fish? 
Ill some peculiar way, you may b3 sure. It isn't 
Chinese to do anything as other people do, and 
their fishing methods are no exception. 

On the river they fish with nets fastened to 
a round hoop, which makes a sort of bag, very like 
the nets with which we catch butterflies. To this 
netted l)ag is fastened a long pole. The fisherman 
very slowly sinks this l)ag in the water and watches. 

If he is a skilled fisherman, he can feel the 
slightest movement of a fish across the hoop 
of the bag. Then he raises it quickly, very quickly, 
and if any fish did chance just then to be swimming 
along in the water over the net, he gets caught in it, 
and is brought to the surface. 

This is a very slow way of fishing, for it is 
only now and then that a fish ^^ happens " to be just 
over the net; but then, as you have already learned. 
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the Chinese are not the people to mind slow waiting; 
so the native fisherman is perfectly contented to sit, 
half asleep, all day long, on his raft, waiting for the 
possible fish that may happen to cross the net. 

The other way these Chinese fish, is by the aid 
of a bird called the cormorant. 

These cormorants are heavy, liomely birds, about 
the size of a good sized hen. 

A raft, a scoop-net, a fish-basket, and three 
or four cormorants are all the necessary outfit for 
a fishing excursion. 

The cormorants dive off* the edges of the raft 
into the water, swim rapidly about, shooting right 
and left in pursuit of the fish. 

As soon as one is caught, the cormorant swims 
directly to the side of the wharf, raises his head 
above the water, and the fisherman reaches down 
with his pole, and scoops him into the net. Away 
the cormorant swims to catch another fish for his 
master. 

That is, if the cormorant is in fishing mood, he 



does all this; but Rometimes he is as obstinate, 
or as lazy as it is jjossible for a oormorant to be. 




,.^^^m>'. 



Then his mastci" will have to push him off 
froni the i-all into the watei- iiiid force him to swim. 
The cormorant is not always good iiatured after this 
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forced plunge into the water, and out of spite, will 
often seize upon a fish and swim away with him. 

The fisherman however, has wisely provided 
for this, by tying around the cormorant's neck a 
string, which is so tight that, to save his life, 
the cormorant cannot swallow even a very small 
fish, even if he does run away with him in his 
mouth. 

The cormorant usually repents of his mis- 
conduct; for his master pursues him with his craft, 
and punishes him severely. In this way, together 
with the generous bite of food with which 
the cormorant, when good, is rewarded, soon teaches 
the bird that it pays to do his master's bidding, 
or perhaps, that it does not at all pay not to do his 
master's bidding. 
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CITY OF PEKIN. 

Usually in the approach to a city, one sees in 
the distance glittering spires and the tops of its 
large buildings. Pekin, if for nothing more, is 
remarkable for this one thing; that until you are 
upon its very walls you do not once suspect 
you are nearing this great city of China. 

The walls are very, very high; and there are 
no very tall buildings; therefore, you can ride along 
for a mile or more beside the wall, beneath the 
towers that at regular spaces look down upon 
the country, and get not one glimpse of the 
city that lies within. 

It is a strange experience to be riding quietly 
along beside this wall, out in the beautiful broad 
country, where cattle are grazing and the broad 
fields are planted, perhaps with waving grain, to be 
transported in an instant, at the mere opening 
of one of these great city gates, into the very 
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midst of the liiiin and noise, tlie l)ustle and hiuTy 
of one of China's biggest, busiest cities. Such 
is one's experience in entering the city of Pekin. 

First of all, to " do " the city, as travelers 
say, you will want to hire one of those odd little 
two-wheeled boxes, which the natives dignify with 
quite a luiique sounding name, but which you and I 
for shoil will call a ""cab." It is a very small 
cab; you w(mld hardly care to take more than one 
companion along with you. 

The cM)ver over you extends also out over 
the horse, illustrating no doubt, the saying that, 
" a merciful man is merciful to his beast." 

The driver runs along by the side of his horse. 

This is a very acconunodating arrangement for 

the hirer of the cab; for so small is it, that 

if he should care to mount and drive as our drivers 

do, there would be room for only one, if indeed, 

there was full room for that one 

In Shanghai, and in other Chinese cities, you 
would see a great many " sedan chairs," which 
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are used as the cab is here in Pekin, for sight- 
seeing. 

The sedan-chair is much the same sort of 
a conveyance of the palkee hi India, a sort of box 
hke carriage, supported by poles whieli ai*e borne 
upon the backs of the natives. 

Here in Pekin, however, you find these cabs 
used almost entirely for travehng. 

There is another two-wheeled cart, not so very 
unhke these cabs in general plan, which is used 
for carrying merchandise. 

The body of the cart looks not unlike a 
hayrack; but the odd thing about the whole is 
the kind of animals the natives harness into it. 

Horses woidd be an unlu^ard of extrava- 
gance. A horse and an ox, or an ox and a mule, 
or a mule and a buffalo, would be far more likely; 
or most likely of all would be a line of dogs and 
goats harnessed together. 

This would be the Chinaman's idea of the best 
kind of a team for general work in the way of 
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expressage, or general transportation of any 
kind. 

In this city of Pekin, are more than two 
millions of people. People in China seem always 
counted by millions. A hundred thousand is 
nothing in this land of ci'owded cities. 

There are two distinct i)arts of Pekin — the 
Tartar city and the Cliinese city, and these are 
separated from each othei* by a great wall. 

In this wall ai*e three gates; and so fearful 
are the })eople that they should even look into 
each other's city, they have built across each gate, 
a short distance in front of it, a little wall which 
serves as a screen. 

In passing through a gate, you see, you would 
have to go out a little on one side, around the end 
of the screen, then in through the gate. 

The Tartar city has fewer i)e()ple, is smaller 
in area, but it has more and much handsomer 
public buildings. 

Then, too, this Tartar City is made up of 
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three parts, eaeli with ils own wall, like three 
boxes, one within the other. 

In the outmost of thcvse three enelosnres are 
the dwelling 2>1*^<^*<^*^ '^^^^l^ <ill shoj^s and stores; in the 
second enclosure are the government buildings, 
the offices, and a few dwelling houses belonging 
to officers; in the third — the Prohibited City, as 
it is called — are the king's i)alace and the tenii:)le8 
that belong to the im[)erial buildings. 

The wall around this Prohibited City is as 
high as that around the outside Pekin itself. 

The tenij)les inside this wall are among the 
very finest of the whole world. And there are so 
many of them — temples to the sun, temjdes to 
the moon, tein[)les to the stars, tem[)les to the 
sea, temples to everything you can think of. 

Some of th(i i-oyal residences in the Prohibited 
City are very beautiful ; and the landscai:)e garden- 
ing AV(mld do credit to the finest of landscape 
gardens in our own or any European coimtry. 

Here, too, is a great bell as famous, though 
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not quite so largo, as the great bell at Moscow. 
This bell, the Chinese say, weighs more than a 
hundred thousand pounds; and judging from its 
thickness — more than a foot at the rim — one 
Avould have no doubt that for once at least the 
Chinese told the truth. 

It is, indeed, an enormous bell, fifteen feet in 
diameter and over twenty feet high. 

In all parts of Chinese IVkiu as well as in 
the Tartar City, there are tem2)les upon temples; 
for the Chinese hive as mtmy gods as have any 
of the races you have met along the southern 
Asiatic coast. 

They have gods of war, and gods of peace; 
gods of light, and gods of darkness; yes, and they 
even have a god of thieves. All thieves who 
have any wish to be ])rosperous in their work — 
and most thieves do wish to be pros[)er()us, you 
know — pray to this god. lie is said to have 
been, in his earthly life, a most remarkably success- 
ful thief himseli*; and so, of course, is quite able to 
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taiicc to his followers in the 



render wise 
profesfsion. 

Thou, too, he is snid to have been a very 
good kind of ii tliii;f; lie ahvaj's paid great 
attention to his oti'erinjis at all teniple-s, and i-eally 
a good share of his thtevings were earried on in 
order to (support an aged niotlu'r, who depended 
npon liini for eveiylliiiig. 

At any i"ite. that is the (Iliiuese story al>out 
him; if it doesn't ([iiite satisly yoii and ine, if is 



bt^eaiisi' — we 
Cliinese, and > 
eyes and ears. 



- beeause yon and T are not 
annot see and heai- with Chinese 





THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 
Long, long ago in tlie histoi-y ol' China tljere 
was a mighty war between the Chinese and the 
Tartare. Some day I hope you will read about it. 
It is intei-esting; and you can, from it, learn so 
much of the life of the Chinamen of bo many 
centuries ago. 
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The ^^ Great Wall of China," of which every- 
body, I suppose, must have heard more or less, 
was built at this time. It was built to keep out 
the Tartars. 

The " Great Wall " may well be considered one 
of the ^'wonders of the world." Built more than 
two thousand years a<2:o, and twelve hundred miles 
long! Think of it! Twelve hundred miles of 
solid wall, and that, too, twenty-five or thirty feet 
high. 

It represents an amount of labor and an army 
of workmen greatei*, almost, than anything we 
have yet heard of iii our journey thrcnigh the land 
of great temples and wonderful shrines. 

This wall follows on through the valley, up 
the hills, down the hills, across the valleys, across 
the rivei's — on and on for these long twelve 
hundred miles. 

The wall is very wide at its base — twenty-five 
feet, perhaps, in most places, and narrows to about 
fifteen feet at the top. It is built of stone and 



brick, and on the top at ivgnlai- intervals are great 
stone watch towers forty and fifty foot high — 
themsolvea alone monuments of labor and skill. 

Of course this wall now, after two thousand 
years, is veiy much in ruins. The towei'S have 
crumbled away, and the wall in many places lies 
in heaped-up ruins resembling in no wise a gi-and 
old wall as fine as this one was in its day; still 
there is quite enough of it to pi-ove to yon what 
it must have been, and to arouse in you wonder 
and a stiiingc sort of reverence for these people 
and these times of so long ago. 
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THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 

There is no language on the face of the earth 
so utterly discouraging as the hmguage of the 
Chinese. Its very letters are enough to fill one 
with nttcr desolation at the very first sight and 
sound of it — well, you and I may well be thankful 
that whatever else may be our lot, we shall not 
need to learn to read and write and speak this 
Chinese language. 

^^ ]N^ec3Ssity," we are told, "is the mother of 
invention," and so it came about that there has 
grown up between the Chinese [ind the merchants 
a sort of language which both can understand, 
called " pigeon English." 

You see, the merchants could not learn the 
meaning of the seemingly senseless gibberish of 
the Chinaman, and he could not and would not 
learn whai we consider our excellent language of 
the English. Therefore, from year to year th^re 
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grew up this jargon, we may call it, between the 
Chinese and English merchants which is named 
" pigeon English." 

But you must be wondering what can be the 
significance of those words — '^^ pigeon EngHsh." 

This is it. Of coui'se in order that the 
merchants should be able to deal with each other 
and understand each other's terms and pi ices, 
there had to be ceitain words that they could 
both interjjret aright. So the Chinaman began to 
learn certain business words from the English- 
man. 

As this went on ])e()i)le would say to an 
Englishman on his return from China, ^^ Well, did 
you learn the Chinese language, or have the 
Chinese learned the English language?" 

^- Well, neither has exactly learned the lan- 
guage of the othei*,'' the Englishman would reply; 
" but we have a limited hasiruiss Englisli that 
serves as a fair medium of understanding between 
us, and so we get along very well together as 



\ 
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long as we converse only on snbjects of trade, or 
make only a few commonplace remarks." 

Tlie Chinaman soon began to nnderstand that 
the pecnliar words, neither Chinese nor English, 
and still in some respects hoth English and Chinese, 
were by the foreigners called ^' bnsiness -English." 

l^rue to his wcmderfnl instinct for imitation, 
the Chinaman, too, socm began to call it " bnsiness 
English." Bnt to the C-hinaman it is an ntter 
impossibility to form the words of onr language. 

Xo baby trying to learn to talk conld ever 
make such words as a Chinaman can make trying 
to speak onr language. For illustration, these 
very words hushiess J^ugUsh, let him try as he 
would he coidd never get nearer it in sound than 
'' pidgidn Englis." 

You may be sure the 7']nglish traders and 
sailoi\s vvei'e ready enough to make a joke of the 
poor Chinaman's attempts to speak English; and 
it was not long before the ^^ trade jargon " used by 
them came to be called " pigeon English." 
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The sailors liked to talk it to the Chinamen, 
they liked to talk it among themselves for fun, 
still more they liked to talk it to their friends on 
their retui'n from the Chinese ports to England. 
In this way '^ pigeon English " has come to be 
known all over the English speaking world. 

We often see in news[)apers, in the funny 
columns, lines of this pigeon English or some 
comical story in which the Chinaman is proved to 
have made himself ridiculous by his ^^ pigeon 
English." 

Let me tell you how the " pigeon English " is 
built. Then you will never fail to recognize it 
whei*ever you see it. 

To begin with, the pronouns he,, shCj it, they 
are all expi'essed by the one word he. I and we 
ai'e (^x])resscHl by 7n{/. llah, helotujey^ and can do 
cover the ground of many, many woi-ds. 

Here are some examples of '' jngeon English." 
If the Chinaman wishes to ask you if you are able 
to walk, he will say, ^'Can do walkee? " 
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If you can speak " pigeon English," you will 
reply, " Can do," or, ^^ No can do." 

If a Chinaman wished to tell you that he lived 
in Shanghai, he would say, ^^ My belongey Shanghai 
side." If he wished to tell you something was 
of veiT large size, he would say, ^^ lie belongey too 
muchee big piecee. " 

There is a little book called ^^Our Chinese 
Relations" in which the author says: ^^ The Chinese 
find great difficulty in pronouncing r. They have, 
too, a great tendency to add o or e to a word 
ending with a consonant. Bearing these points 
in mind, we readily see how drinh in ^"^ pigeon 
English," becomes dlinkee^ and brown, hlownee^'^ 

" Final d and final t are awkward for them 
to handle; and th is to their \\^^ an impossibility. 

Therefore child become chilee^ and cold is 

changed into colee. 

That and other words beginning with th 
usually drop the A, becoming tat] or some times 

they will drop the t and keep the A." 
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Side means position; and these Chinese have 
the words inside, outside, bottom-side, and top-side. 
Chop'cJKyp means fast; and man-man means slow. 

Do you kno\v the poem of "Excelsior?" I 
have seen a verse of that put into " Pigeon English." 
Please do not interpret it as mere slang or 
doggerel; but remember that it is an example 
of pigeon English; and that in China, at least, 
pigeon English is a solemn fact. 

The shades of night were falling fast, 
When through an Alpine village passed 
A youth who bore mid snow and ice 
A banner with the strange device, 

' ' Excelsior ! " {English. ) 

That nightee him he come chop-chop, 
One young man walkee, no man stop ; 
Maskee snow, maskee ice 
He c lly flag wit chop so nice. 

" Top-side Galah ! '' {Pigeon English.) 
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THE CITY OF HONG KONG. 

In our geography, we are told that full five- 
sixths of the 400,000,000 people in China are 
crowded into the eastern part of the Empire. 

• 

The geography hardly needs to add that 
this is the densest population in the whole world. 
How could anything be more dense? one wonders, 
as he realizes what a population of 400,000,000 
in one empire of that size can mean. 

And of these 400,000,000, full three million 
live out on the water. They have large rafts 
which serve as their house lot; and on this they 
have gardens, raise hens and ducks, and have on 
the whole the best possible times. 

These water residents, born and brought up 
on their rafts, could not be prevailed upon lor 
any consideration to live upon the land. They 
enjoy too well their freedom from many rules 
and laws that bind the people who live on land; 
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then, too, they like to move about from place to 
place, and control their own little house lots as they 
please. 

At Ilong Kong, one finds many of the people 
who have spent their Uves on the water and who are 
much more at home there than on land. 

The very boats that come out to carry 
passengers from the vessels to the cities are often 
rowed by women who have been brought up on the 
water. 

At Canton, a city only a hundred miles from 
Hong Kong, there is a population of sixty thousand 
water residents. The boat women at Hong Kong, 
many of them come from Canton. 

Hong Kong is a rocky, mountainous island 
off the coast of China. Such a pretty sight 
as it is, as the vessel enters the quiet little 
harbor. 

There are these rocky cliffs, rising high and 
sharp against the blue sky; while at their base, close 
along the water's edge, in all the beauty of the 
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pretty pagoda fashion of Cliiiiese architecture, 
nestles the little city of Victoria. 

The island in an English cokmy, free of course 

from the laws of China. Many Chinamen are 

« 

learning to realize and ap])reciate the freedom 
of the civilization of this island, and every year 
the Chinese population rapidly increases from 
Chinamen who for one reason or another find it 
very convenient to escape the laws and restrictions 
of their own country. 

The business of the city of Victoria is very 
much in the hands of the Chinese, and it is l)y them 
that most of the work is done. On the whole, it 
is very like any Chinese city, with, of course, 
marked English improvements and modificaticms. 

The llong Kong money for example, is typical 
of everything upon the island. The money is 
coined in England. 

It has on one side, the head of the Queen, while 
on the other side are Chinese letters and the name 
Hong Kong around the margin. 



The Queen's figure on the coin stamps it, 
yon see, as undeniable English; while the Chinese 
are granted the comfort and sm-ety of tlieir own 
peculiar hieroglyphics on the other side of tlio coin. 
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CITY OF CANTON. 

If you want to be surprised and puzzled, you 
should approach the city of Canton before you 
have heard of the ^^ water population " of China. 

As you come into port, such a strange sight 
as greets you! Houses without number, built on 
rafts, rocking and swaying, rising and falling with 
the tide — why, you feel as if the whole city may 
be bowing and saluting you 

Of course the house-tops sway only just the 
least bit, but they do move, and there is just a 
shadow of unsteadiness about them — just enough 
to puzzle you and make you wonder if there may 
be coming to you more of that unpleasant vertigo 
sensation that you had when you started out upon 
your ocean trip. 

But, after all, you will soon find that this 
great mass of buildings is but the houses of the 
water residents, fifty or sixty thousand of whom 
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have their little rafts closely packed around this 
port of Canton. 

This city of Canton — the natives call it the 
City of Rams — is across the water from the 
island of Hong Kong, a little way np the river. 
It has a very mild climate — the thermometer 
seldom falling in winter below 50 degrees. 

The city prides itself on its walls, which are 
said to be several hundred years old. 

There are sixteen gates to this city — very 
beautiful gates, and in the city are perhaps 
more beautiful j^agodas and temples than in any 
other city of China. 

There are some very, very tall buildings in 
this city — so tall that you see them looming far 
up above the walls while you are yet afar off 
down the river. 

Natiu^ally, your first thought will be that 
these are probably some wonderful temples such 
as you have seen in other countries; for, as you 
must already have learned, any structure especially 
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large or massive, any striictiire of especial beauty 
or of marvellous richness, is sure to be some 
temple to the gods. 

The great buildings of Canton, however, are 
nothing so dignified as temples. I trust you will 
not be too disappointed, but this time we shall 
have to learn that these heavenward aspiring 
buildings are mere pawn-shops — their great height 
being for no other reason than to make the stealing 
of the articles left in pawn less easy for the 
professional thieves which abound in this land. 

The Chinese are a pawning nation; they pawn 
everything they can get their hands on, or, more 
correctly speaking, perhaps, everji:hing they don't 
need actually to keep their hands on. 

For example, in the summer they put their 
winter clothes in pawn; in winter they put their 
summer clothes in pawn. This is for two reasons 
— that they want the use of the money value of 
their clothes; and besides that, the pawn-shop 
makes a good store-house; and as their own houses 
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are always so small and close, this is a convenience 
that we who have room enough do not appreciate. 

At a certain time in the fall, and at a certain 
time in the spring, the king sends forth a decree 
that the summer or winter clothes, whichever the 
case may be, shall l)e laid aside through the entire 
kingdom, and those of the approaching season be 
worn instead. 

Fancy, if you can, our president issuing a 
proclamation like that in our country! What a 
transformation scene it would be to see us all 
appear, for the first time, the whole country over, 
in our spring coats and s])ring hats and bonnets; 
and then at another proclamation in the fall, all 
suddenly ai)pear in our dark, heavy coats and 
furs ! 

But to return to the j)awn-shops of Canton. 
How busy they nmst be for a few days after the 
king's conmiand reaches the ])eople, if one half 
even of the million people of Canton pawn their 
clothes I 
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Fair and sj)acioiis as these pawn houses look 
outside, the inside is so cut up into httle dens, and 
close, stifling corridors, that it is all yonr life is 
worth to climb up and down the stairways from 
den to den. 

As you see the shelves piled up with bundles 
upon bundles, away up to the very ceilings of the 
rooms, you wonder how the pawn-shop keepers 
can manage it all — how they can register and 
keep straight these thousands and thousands of 
bundles; big bundles, little bundles, square bundles, 
round bundles, long bundles, short bundles — 
bundles containing everything from ^^ a diamond to 
a pagoda ", as some one has said. 

But the business is very nicely and carefully 
carried on; and it is seldom, very seldom, that 
there is any delay in returning a pawned article 
when called for by the owner. 
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FOO-CHOO. 

Midway between Shanghai and Canton is the 
walled city of Foo-Choo. Let ns api3roach the city; 
but we must reach the gates before nightfall, for 
then the great doors of the heavy arched gateways 
are closed and strangers are not easily admitted. 

As in most walled cities there are towers 
upon the walls above the gates, and along the 
walls are, at intervals, little guard-houses or look- 
outs. 

Around about each gateway, outside the walls, 
have sprung up little suburban towns of no small 
population. These, together with the people 
crowded within the walls in the city j)roper, give 
a population of, at the very least, a million. But a 
million people in China, you must remember, is a 
mere handful compared with the swarm every- 
where to be found in the empire. 

Foo-Choo is a great city in importance — one 
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of first rank; for, like Canton, it is the residence 
of the governor of the province in which it is 
situated. 

It is a literary centre, too. There are many 
men of high literary attainments living here, and 
moreover it is to this city that, all the Chinese 
aspirants for a "second degree" nuist convene 
twice in five years to try for the examinations 
prepared for them. 

This is a great occasion for the Foo-Choo 
people — as great in importance as a college ccmi- 
mencement day in a New England town. 

By themselves in one part of the city live the 
Tartars. They are a lazy (*lass of people; insolent 
and proud and ignorant. 

The Tartar men all claim to belong to the 
army; but as the regular army apportionment of 
com and money covers only one thousand, and as 
there are thousands upon thousands of Tartar men 
within the city, it is not strange that some of these 
grand soldiers, important as they feel themselves 
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to be, have been driven, by poverty, to open 
shops and labor side by side with the despised 
Chinese. 

You would hardly, as a strano^er, note an}'- 
very wide diflerenee in the appearance of these two 
classes. 

These men, both Tartar and Chinese, shave 
their heads and wear the long queue — that fashion 
of hair dressing having been forced upon the 
Chinese at the time of their downfall before the 
Tartars' power. 

The Tai'tar ladies have, however, one advan- 
tage over the Chinese ladies — they are not obliged 
by custom to compress their feet, and so may walk 
as freely as their brother Tartars. 

The river scenery, as you approach the city 
from the sea, is wonderful in beauty. 

One writer speaks of it with enthusiasm. 
"There is nothing equal to it," says this writer, 
"outside of Switzerland." 

At the entrance to the river are bold peaks 
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and high land. The banks are covered with tall 
trees, or are terraced and carefully cultivated to 
their very tops. On one branch of the river, half 
way up a mountain side, is a monastery — the 
^^ Buhbling Founiain^'^ as it is called, from the 
spring of clear, cold water close at hand. The 
view from the monastery on a clear day is beautiful. 
Then bel®w lies the silvery river, here and there 
are pretty little hamlets, and everywhere wave the 
broad fields of yellow Wee. 

In the river, near the city, lies an island con- 
nected with the bank of the river by the Bridge 
of Ten Thousand Ages — the Chinese, you 
remember, gloiy in sounding names. 

This bridge, built close upon a thousand years 
ago, has forty solid buttresses, wedge-shaped and 
hewn from gi*anite. Above all is the heavy granite 
platform over which the 2)eople 2)ass. 

A few miles farther up the river is another 
not nnsimilar bridge. And this bridge rejoices in 
the name of the Bridge of the Cloudy Hills. The 
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name in this instance is very fitting, for nowhere 
in China can there be a more beautiful bit of 
scenery than is S2)read round and about this Bridge 
of the Cloudy Hills. The fields are rich and 
green, and the hills, cloud-tipped, rise one above 
the other in long lines as far as the eye can reach. 

But back to the city itself! Foo-Choo is rich 
ill names. The Chinese speak of it as Foo-Choo, 
or the City of Three IJills, from the fiict that 
there are three hills within its walls, and the City 
of Banians, from the great number of mock banian 
trees within and about the city. 

As to the appearance of this city, it is very 
like all Chinese cities — dirty, crow^ded, the streets 
narrow and dark and ill-cared for. 

Many of these streets are no wider than an 
ordinary sidewalk, and it is a common sight to see, 
as two sedan chairs approach, the bearers of one 
halt, crowd, and back into a doorway to make room 
for the other to pass. 

And as if the narrow streets were not bad 
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enough, the shop keepers are allowed to display 
their goods outside their windows, and angry 
enough will they be if in passing you brush 
against their goods or upset their trays. 

Another unpleasant feature of these streets is 
the arrangement of the eaves of the houses. Kain 
troughs beneath the eaves are unheard of luxuries 
in China, and as it is the fashion to have the 
roofs i^rojeet a foot or more, that the windows 
may be screened, you can imagine what walking 
these streets — and you must walk in the middle 
— beneath these eaves would be like in a good 
smart rain. Umbrellas are of little protection; and 
no matter how you may be clad, a Avalk in Foo-Choo 
in a rain stonn means always a drenching through 
and through. 

There are no wheeled vehicles in this city. 
There isn't room for them; and then, too, if there 

m 

were room, the hilly places in the streets are 
terraced and built in steps their entire width in 
such a way that no horse or donkey or other beast 
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of burden, unless trained in some way not yet 
known to walk up and down stairs and at the 
same time keej:) his Avagon-load steady, would be 
of any use in this city of stairways. 

Occasionally some military officer on horse- 
back clatters through the street; but he is always 
preceded by a groom who cries "Horse! horse!" 
that the i)eople, to escape injury, may be given 
time to hurry into stores and doorways and 
by-places for safety. 

The people of this city are said to be quite a 
little shorter in stature than the Chinese of other 
cities. And they are less aggressive towards 
foreignei's, although they look upon them with 
supreme scorn and contempt. " Huang Kiang," 
they will sneer as a foreigner passes, but they 
seldom are severe or brutal in their behavior 
towards them so long as they keep their places 
and do the natives no harm. 

The dwelling houses are not usually furnished 
with any heating apparatus. When the weather 
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grows cold, the Foo-Choo merely puts on extra 
clothing and takes the rest as a matter of course. 

The buildings are like the buildings of the 
other Chinese cities we have seen, and there are 
the swarms of people living in the same manner 
upon the boats in the river, eating their rice, 
raising theii* vegetables, struggling to earn and 
raise enough to keep themselves from starvation. 

And so we may as well leave the city of 
Foo-Choo with its dirty, nari-ow streets, and its 
beautiful spreading banian trees and pass on to 
some other place of interest. Or perhaps you 
would like to take a i)eep into some of the dwelling 
places and learn something of their social customs. 
They are strange enough, you will say — and many 
of them are absurd. 

But it would not be well for you to let the 
Chinaman so nuich as suspect that you do not 
think them the best in all the world. 

They are very dear to him, and highly respect- 
able. Indeed, have they not been 2)assed dowr 



unchanged, generation after generation, for 
thousands of years? 

And if age does not give dignity and respect- _ 
ability to customs, jJi'ay, what could? So argues 
the Chinaman to himself. Whether he woidd take 
the pains to argue with j'ou at all if you were so 
venturesome as to criticise these customs, I cannot 
Bay. 
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SOME CHINESE CUSTOMS. 

Nothinjif anioii<^ the Chinese ciistoiiis can seem 
more strange to iis^ in om* country, than their 
marriage customs. 

To begin with, the bride and the' l)ridegroom, 
who, as one certainly would suppose, would be 
most interested and concerned, are allowed no 
choice, no voice in the matter whatever. 

The time comes when the young man of the 
family is old enough to marry. 

Whether the parents think it worth while to 
mention this to the son, I do not l<noAv. I should 
think very likely they would not. 

They say to each other, ^- Our son must marry." 
Accordingly some 2)erson — called a '^ go-between " 
— is found, and employing him, much as in our 
country we employ a real estate agent, he is author- 
ized to look about for a suitable young China- 
woman for a wife for the eligible young Chinaman. 
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To the go-between is given a card upon which 
is the family name of the son, and eight fignres, 
showing the hour, day, month and year of his 
hivih. This card is taken to the parents in any 
family in which, according to the go-between's 
ideas of snitabihty, there may be a daughter who 
shall prove acceptable to the family who has 
employed him to transact this bnsiness for them. 

The parents of the daughter thus sought, 
make inquiries regarding the family whose card 
they have received. If the questions are satisfac- 
torially answered and the family seems a desirable 
one to enter, they then consult a fortune-teller. 
The fortune-teller duly notes the time of the birth 
of the son, consults the stars, and in time refers 
to the parents of the girl a decision for or against 
the advisability of accepting the offer made them. 

If the fortune-teller's decision is favorable, a 
card upon which is the hour, and day, and month, 
and year of the girl's birth is given the go-between 
who delivers it to his employers, the parents of 
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the youth, who iu turn deliver it to a fortune-teller 
and aAvait his decision. 

If this second fortune-teller also approves, 
then the j^arents of both the young man and the 
young wouian meet, arrange any minor 2:)oints of 
interest, and formally agree to the marriage. 

If, however, during the days while the question 
is under consideration — though both fortune- 
tellers had pronounced favorably — any accident 
had happened in either family — even so slight an 
accident as the breaking of a rice bowl — the 
accident Avould have been looked upon as a bad 
omen, and the card Avonld have been returned to 
those who had sent it Avith the gi-eatest j^ossible 
speed. 

If all moves on smoothly — that is, if no bi'oken 
bowls oi* other ill omens pi-esent themselves, there 
is an exchange between the two families of a little 
card, in shiipe double, and folded something like 
a book cover. This card is cov^ered with red paper 
upon which is designed one of those wonderful 
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flying creatures which in Chinese and Japanese 
art figure so largely. 

These cards are provided by the parents of 
the bridegroom. Upon one of them is very care- 
fully inscribed the date of the birth of the 
bridegroom, and any other little particulars relating 
to him that the parents may see fit to place there. 
Then there must be for each card a long red silk 
thread upon which are two needles, the needles 
being very carefully stuck through the card-boards. 

These two cards — one filled out, the other 
blank, and both provided with thread and needles — 
are sent to the parents of the l)ride. 

The parents of the bride receive the cards 
with ceremony, ])!*oceed to fill out the blank card 
with the date of biilh and other items of interest 
concerning the bride, and then return the card 
to the parents of the bridegroom. 

Both bride and bi'idegroom have now a 
written evidence of the honesty of the intentions 
of each towards the other, and now the betrothal 
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may be made public — and woe unto the one, after 
this, who for any reason shall dare break the 
promise now as legally binding as the marriage 
itself. 

But you must already be wondering what can 
be the significance of the red silk thread and the 
needles. 

The Chinese themselves can give but little 
explanation for it other than the story which 
stands recorded in some of their ancient writings: 

In the time of the Tang dynasty, Xi-ko was 
once a guest in the city of Sung. While there 
he noticed an old man reading by the light of 
the moon. 

" Good father," said he, approaching the 
reader, ^^ what book have you that so interests 
you must need read even in the dim light of the 
moon ? " 

" This," answered the old man, looking up 
from the book, ^^is the record of all marriages in 
all places in all time under the heavens. And in 
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my pocket I have red cords with which to tie the 
feet of those who are to be married. When this 
cord has once been tied, whatever comes, these 
two cannot be separated. 

^^Yon own future wife," continued the old 
man, looking sharply into the face of his guest, 
" is the child of the old woman who sells vegetables 
in yonder shop at the north. Already are your 
feet tied by my magic cord." 

I^i-ko turned away. He had heard enough. 
"I will go and see," said he, ^Mf any such old 
woman, with a child, is to be found in the shop 
at the north." 

He went; and sure enough, there sat the old 
woman, the seller of vegetables, and by her side 
sat one of the ugliest, most repulsive girl-children 
that Ni-ko had ever seen. 

^^My wife ?" said he to himself. ''We shall 
see;" and accordingly he sought out an old China- 
man of ill feature and still more ill reputation, 
and engaged him to go and kill the child. 
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"It shall be done," answered the old man; 
and Ni-ko went away in peace. 

"I strnck her snch a blow npon the head," 
said the nmrderer, " as killed her npon the 
instant." 

" 'Twas well," answered Ni-ko. 

Fonrteen years later, in the ccmnty of Siong- 
Chin dwelt a i)relect of the family of Mo, who 
offered to Ni-ko a beantifiil girl — his own 
danghter, so he said — to be his wife. 

She was indeed a beantifnl yoniig woman, 
and Ni-ko accei)te(l gladly the prefect's generons 
offer. 

Some time after they were married, ^i-ko 
said to her, " Tell me, why do yon wear always 
bonnd across yonr brow that flower ? " 

For a long time the bride wonld not answer. 
Bnt Ni-ko insisted. At last she said, " The 
prefect is not my father. I am the danghter of 
his brother, who died when I was bnt an infant. 
My nnrse was an old woman who sold vegetables 
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in a shop at the north. One day a strange man 
appeared at the window, struck me a blow upon 
the head, and fled down the narrow street. I was 
picked up for dead; but by and by I lived again. 
The scar remains yet. That is why I wear the 
flower always bound across my brow." 

The next ceremony in order is the selecting 
of the bridal day. Again the fortune-teller is 
consulted; again he records the day and hour of 
the birth of the young man and of the young 
woman, and pronounces a day which he promises 
shall be one of good omen. 

Then follows the sending out of the cakes of 
ceremo7iy to friends and relatives, quite as in our 
country we send out wedding cards. 

Later the bridegroom's parents send presents 
to the bride's parents — usually a hen, a leg and 
foot of a pig, eight small cakes of bread, eight 
torches, three pairs of large red candles, and 
several bunches of fire-crackers. They send also 
for the bride a girdle, a head-dress, a silken 
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covering for the head and face, and several articles 
of ready-made clothing which are bought, perhaps 
only hired, for the occasion. All these gifts have 
a particular use or meaning — and all are supposed 
to help make of good omen the wedding about to 
take place. 

The clothing is the bride's wedding outfit; the 
food is to be eaten by her on the morning of her 
wedding day ; on each cake is a symbol of longevity, 
joy, or some other kindred attribute of happiness; the 
fire-crackers are exploded as the bride is carried 
along in her sedan-chair to the residence of the 
bridegroom, and the torches are for burning 
during the j(mrney from her old home to her new 
one. 

On the day of the wedding the bride, amid 
great noise of fire- works, and surrounded by hosts 
of friends and relatives, is carried in her sedan- 
chair to her new home. 

At the door she is received by some married 
Chinese woman — one whose own life has been 
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happy and prosperous — and is escorted into the 
presence of the bridegroom. 

!Now follows a strange part of the ceremony 
— a i)art not a little amusing in that there is in 
it a real touch of human nature. 

As the bride, closely veiled, enters the room 
in which the groom awaits her, her future husband 
receives her, and together they seat themselves 
side by side. 

Should the bride's dress so fall that the groom 
can sit upon it, it is an omen that the young wife 
will always be dutifully submissive to her husband. 
If, on the other hand, the groom's dress so falls 
that the bride can sit upon it, it is an omen that 
the bride will always enjoy an agreeable degree 
of independence. 

When the moment for sitting down arrives, 
there is an amusing little scramble on the part of 
both bride and groom; for neither quite cares to 
be sat upon; while both are anxious for a success- 
ful sitting upon the other. 
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All this must bo done quickly and apparently 
unconsciously, ibr, of course, it would not do for 
the guests to note this first Httle contest between 
the newly married ccmple, neither wcmld it be 
quite agreeable for each to know that, at the very 
outset, each was determined not only not to yield, 
but, more than that, to govern the other. 

They now sit in })rofound silence foi* several 
miiuites. Tiien the bridegroom arises, leaves the 
room, and goes to tlie " worship of tiie temple," 
where he awaits the coming of the bride. 

Here they ])()w before a table, or shrine, upon 
which among other things are little idols and 
two great wax candles. After this, the ancestral 
tablets of the groom nuist be duly worshipped, 
and then the bride and groom are conducted to 
a table where they drink their ^' samshoo " to each 
othei* from goblets tied together with a red silk 
cord. 

After these and other less interesting cere- 
monies, the bride may at last remove her veil, 
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and together the new husband and wife sit down 
at a table spread with choicest Chinese viands, from 
which the husl)and, with evident relish, gorges 
himself, while the gentle wife, whether hungry 
or not, may sit and smile, but eat nothing. 

After this, the bride and groom "receive; " and 
tiresome this must be, indeed, to the bride. For 
she must not smile, she nnist not frown, let 
come what will. To show interest in anything 
going on about her would be exceedingly "bad 
form," and would be remembered against her by 
her guests, all the days of her life. 

She nuist, through the long hours of receiving^ 
while the guests ai*e drinking and laughing and 
enjoying themselves in genuine (yhinese fashion, 
sit passi e and still, dignified and indifferent to 
all that goes on about hei*, until the last guest 
sees fit to leave the house. 

On the next day, there is more ceremony. 
Other guests are invited, and thc^ bride and groom 
go about the house bowing in woi\ship to the 
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kitchen gods, the ancestral tablets, the Hving 
parents, and no body knows how many more. How 
tired the bride mnst be, and the bridegroom, too, as 
to that matter! 

On tlie the t\\\n\ day the bride and groom 
are invited by cards to visit the parents of the 
bride. Sedan chairs are sent for them, bnt they 
mnst not set forth together, neither nuist they 
arrive at the l)ride's ohl home together. To 
appear in pnl)lic together wonkl be an nnheard of 
breach of etiqnette in this (pieer hind of the 
Chinese. 

Arriving at the home of her parents, there 
are more fire-crackers, more torches, and at last 
the bride is escoi'ted to the reception room. 

By and by the l)ridegr()()m arrives. He is 
first of all treated to three cnps of tea and three 
})ipes of tobacco. The l)ride's ancestors and i)arents 
mnst then be worshipped, then follows a feast at 
which, this time, the bridegroom, hnngry or not 
hnngry, mnst eat very httle or nothing, bnt decline 
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all with thanks, declaring that he has clone great 
honor to the feast in having already eaten more 
than is his custom. Which innocent lie no one 
believes, but everyone accepts as proof of the 
fine breeding of the groom and his evident un- 
derstanding of the usages of " best society." 

After this the bride and groom return (but 
not together) to the bridegroom's home; and 
not until the tenth day is there a cessation of 
ceremonies. On that day again the bride must 
visit her parents the bridegroom following. 

At the end of a month the pai'cnts of the 
bride make their daughter ehiborate presents; and 
during the entire first year, the groom and his 
parents-at-hiw must couiteously exchange presents 
on all festival days and especially on Xew Year's 
Day. 

There is much more connected with the 
Chinese marriage customs, but I have already 
told you so nmch that I fear you will tire of it; 
so the rest we will leave to your own general 
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reading, and will pass on to some other pictures 
from the Chinese gallery. 

As you must already have gathered, the 
Chinese are idol worshippers. And first and 
foremost among their idolatrous rites stands their 
Ancestral Worship. In every home stands a 
tablet, a hideous looking thing, upon which are 
recorded the name and title of each di'ceased 
member of* the family, together with the hoiu* and 
day of birth and the hour and day of death. 

Every person, so these Chinese claim, has 
three souls. At his death one of these souls 
betakes itself to the tablet, there forever to 
watch over and defend (])roviding it itself is 
properly defended) the family that it has left; 
another soul resides forevei* in the tomb, and the 
third soul goes down into Hades, where in the 
process of time it reappears in some new living 
state. 

Besides the tablet each deceased member has 
a tiny image supposed to represent him as he 
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was when alive. These images, or effigies, are 
brought out on festival days, especially on the 
birthdays of the deceased, and are then duly 
honored and worshipped. 

Food is cooked, incense is burned, and all 
manner of ceremonies performed at tlie dwelling- 
house, and also at the family temple and the family 
tomb. 

Family temples are often large and expensively 
built edifices, sometimes so large and elegant that 
a stranger would suppose them to be temples to 
the gods; and, indeed, they are not so very unlike 
them, except that inside you would find instead of 
images of the gods, tal)lets sacred to the family 
ancestors. 

Some of these tablets date l)ack a thousand 
years, and you can imagine that in a family whose 
record has been kept so long as this, there must 
be hosts of little tablets, since for each deceased 
member a tablet has been added. 

This ancestral temi)le is to the Chinaman the 
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most sacred place on earth. Here rest the souls 
of his ancestors; here, by and l)y5 their own souls 
will rest and receive their share in the family 
worship. 

Should anything hapi)en to them when distant 
from their homes whereby they could not reach 
home, nor even have their dead bodies borne to 
the ancestral temple, a terril)le doom would be 
theirs. Unhoused, unfed, uncared for, unknown, 
their ghosts nmst wander up and down the earth, 
forever outcasts. 

A terril)le fate, indeed! Little wonder, then, 
that the (Jhinaman will hover about his own house, 
crowded and luicomfortable and poor as it may be, 
rather than take his chances in foreign lands. 

This worship of ancestors includes always the 
living parents. Hence the ])ro found resi)ect and 
filial care always bestowed by the Chinese child 
upon his parents. As long as the Chinese parents' 
child is living, they are sure of his never ending 
love and protection. 



The claims of a son's wife are as nothing 
compared with the claims of his parents. Mothers 
are treated with growing respect as thej advance 
in years; a grandmother is almost worshipped. 
Ha])py the home that is blessed and honored by a 
grand})arent! It is a special mark of divine favor. 

The conrtesy among the Chinese to each 
other approaches close npon the ridiculous. For 
example, as a guest prepares to leave the house of 
his friend, he bows, and bows, and bows again, he 
backs out fi'oin tlu^ room, sidles across the next, 
and the next, and the next (if there chance to be 
so many) and does not turn his back towards his 
host until he is fairly down tlie outside steps and 
upon the street below. 

AYhen two officials mec^t each otlier upon the 
street thei*e is no end, seemingly, to the bowing 
and scraping. 

Indeed, so long a time does the greeting con- 
sume, that there exists a tacit understanding that 
when one or both of the officials thus meeting are 
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busy, they shall pass each other with no recogni- 
tion whatever — there being, as they suppose, no 
compromise between their most elaborate form of 
salutation and no salutation at all. 

The conversation between the Chinese is pro- 
foundly laden down with flattering terms and 
phrases of most marked respect and reverence, 
each for the other, together with equally abject 
and self-depreciating terms for themselves. 

For illustration, says one Chinaman to another, 
^^ Where, most worthy man, is your honorable 
mansion? " 

^^My misera])le hovel," replies the other, (living 
very likely in a palace), ""^ is in the city of Shanghai." 

^^ What, pray, is your respectable age?" 

" My worthless number is forty-five." 

"And your noble son — is he doing well at 
school?" 

The contemptible dog has learned a few 
characters." 

But for all this oil of manner the Chinaman 
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can display a temper towards his brother man that 
is frightful to behold. And a favorite method of 
punishment of one's enemy here in China is to 
commit suicide on the premises of that enemy and 
so fulfill an old superstition that the soul of a man 
found dead upoii another man's premises has for- 
evermore peculiar power and greater advantages 
for inflicting injury upon that man, his enemy, 

Oji a high hill on one side of the city of 
Canton, there is a very beautiful five storied 
pagoda. From this jDagoda one has a perfect 
view of the city of Canton on one side, and a 
very, very extensive burial ground on the other 
side. 

A burial-gi'ound is a revered spot with the 
Chinese. They believe that the spirit of the dead 
hovers and lingers for a time around his own 
grave, unable, quite yet, to sever completely its 
connection with the old body. 

Most carefully do they attend to it that no 
spirit shall hunger during his period of gradual 
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separation. Food is carried to the grave and laid 
there most reverently as an offering. When the 
food disappears, as between the thieves, the birds, 
the gardeners and the priests, it is very sure to, 
the Chinese believe the spirits have eaten it, and 
ive qnick to replace it, lest the spirits hunger. 

The tombs, usually built in a side hill, are 
sometimes very beautiful. Besides this great 
respect and attention paid the dead at the burial- 
ground, it i« also customary to have built in the 
home of the departed one, a shrine. 

This shrine is very sacred; the priest comes 
and says prayers ovei* it, food is laid always before 
it, and on special occasions a fire is built before it, 
bells are rung, gongs beaten, and the priest blesses 
and consecrates the food. 

There are many odd customs among the 
Chinese that I should like to tell you about, were 
there pages enough in this little book to tell them. 

But after idl, very likely you know them your- 
selves. You know about the absurd custom of 
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binding the feet of girl babies that as they grow up 
into womanhood, they may be sure to have small, 
genteel feet. To have feet large enough to walk 
upon would be a disgrace to any truly high-class 
Chinese woman. 

The men, that they may be equally absurd, 
and may carry equal marks of distinction, wear 
their finger-nails as long as ever they can get 
them to grow. 

This, of course, shows that a man does no 
manner of work, and must, therefore, belong to the 
high classes. 

The principal article of diet in China, as your 
geographies tell you, is rice; and this the people 
eat in the very most difficult way possible — pick- 
ing up the grains of rice with the points of two 
sticks called chop-sticks. If choj) means fast, as it 
is said to mean in " i)igeon English," I wonder 
where the consistency of the term can be, as 
applied to this very slow process of eating. 

Perhaps it would not be a bad thing after all 
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if we, in our own country, were obliged by fashion 
and custom to eat as the Chinese do. 

We have the name, you know, of being a 
nation of ^^ food-bolters," and consequent dyspeptics ; 
for certainly nothing can be more unhealthy than 
our own hurried custom of eating. But imagine 
an American school-boy, who has, as you know, 
always so much business on hand, or an American 
business man, driven as he thinks he always must 
be, coming into his home, deliberately, as the 
Chinaman does, and spending his hour or more 
picking up with tiny chop-sticks the grains of rice 
one by one. 

I fear the American temper and the American 
patience — no, impatience — would have to undergo 
great changes before such a scene can be witnessed 
in our country and among our people. 

The Chinese are very cruel in their punishment 
of criminals. They are not satisfied to imprison 
them, but they must j^ut upon them most cruel 
torture. 
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The cTiminal is tortured before his trial that 
he may promise to tell the truth; he is tortured 
during the trial that he may abide by his promise; 
he is toi'tured after the trial that he may confess 
himself guilty. 

A common punishment for comm(m misde- 
meanor is to condemn the criminal to twenty 
stripes with the bamboo. The bamboo cuts and 
blisters as it falls, leaving the poor wretch's back 
covered with great red, puffy, blistered lines. 

Another common punishment is to put around 
the neck of the criminal a great collar five or six 
feet wide and drive him out into the street to look 
out for himself. This collar is sometimes three or 
four inches thick, and makes a load quite as much 
as a man can stagger under. 

You see he cannot lie down, he cannot put 
his hand to his head, cannot feed himself; and if 
he has no one to help him, he has little hope of 
anything better than starvation. 

Squeezing the fingers or ankles into hard wood 




instruments is another means of torture. This does 
not sound so very cruel ; hut you need only to try 
it for yourself, even a little, to find the pain is 
intense. The most stolid Chinaman — and the 
Chinese can bear pain to a wonderful degree — 
cannot endure it without shrieking. 
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But these are mere petty i3unishments for petty 
crimes. For greater crimes there are in reserve 
horrible imprisonments, beheading, cruel exiles, 
strangulations, and other dreadful tortures from 
which the victims die through exhaustion. 

I hardly think it w^orth while to describe them 
to you here. They are cruel, barbarous. What- 
ever the crime, no human being has a right to 
torture another — in our country we Tcnow that. 

Yery likely, by and by, as China grows more 
open to civilized influence, it, too, will learn that 
just punishment, necessary for the protection of the 
community, need not shape itself into cruelty and 
torture. 

If illness seizes upon a Chinaman or any 
member of his family, he at once resorts to the 
temple and prays and offers up some sacrifices to 
that god which he believes to control the particular 
disease with which he is afflicted. 

If the sick one recovers, there is no end of 
thank offering laid before this god's shrine. If, 
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however, death comes, the god is never blamed. 
^^ 'T was the will of Heaven," the Chinaman 
says; and goes on about his business, his faith 
in his idolatrous religion not in the least disturbed. 

Should a disease fall upon a family, attack- 
ing one after another, this is considered the 
especial work of an evil agency — a ^^ destroying 
god." 

Immediately a vow is made, and as soon as 
the afflicted one is able to be moved, a ceremony 
begging and bribing the destroying god to release 
them, is performed. 

Several priests arc employed and the cere- 
mony goes on from one to three days according 
to the wealth and willingness of the family. An 
altar is erected from such furniture as the house 
affords. Upon this altar are placed the gods and 
candlesticks and censers to be used. Around this 
altar, hour after hour, the priests march chanting 
their songs and jingling their bells. As in the 
preceding ceremony, if the sick one recovers 
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thanks arc offered the gods; if he dies — then 
it was again* the will of heaven. 

Should a 2)ers()n in good health be suddenly 
structk down with what in ou • more enliji^htened 
country we should l)e apt to consider paralysis or 
apoplexy or some kindred disease, credit is at once 
given to souk^ one of the laalignant spirits, 

l^o time nmst be lost in i)ropitiating the evil 
influence. . A tal)le is immediately phiced in the 
room wlie»'? the sick man lies. On thci table 
are i)la('ed three cuj)s of wine, a platter containing 
five kinds of fruit, a censer, and a pair of candle- 
sticks. 

A quantity of mock money is Inirned, and a 
])riest is engaged to assist \\\ expelling the demon. 
The priest, chanting and praying, walks up and 
down the room with a bowl of water from 
which he sprinkles the table and also the sick 
man himself. 

Xow and then he strikes uj)()n the table 
with a small stick which he carries with him. 
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As the ceremony reaches its limit — and it 
mufst be well for the sick man's nerves that it 
has a limit — the priest produces three paper 
charms, one of which is to be fastened above 
the door, another of which is to be j^laced 
upon the body of the patient, the third of 
which is to be burned to ashes, dissolved in 
hot water and drank by the afflicted man. 

When an important member of the family 
is taken ill and neither nursing nor medicine 
seem to avail, it is a custom for some one of 
the family to go, weeping and wailing, dressed 
in a loose white robe, the long hair hanging 
about the face, to the temple. 

Sometimes this petitioner bears a torch, and 
as he enters the temple he beats a drum which 
shall signify to the possibly inattentive god that 
the need of his assistance is urgent. 

Standing before the idol in the temple, 
torches and candles are lighted and the censer 
bumed; and then kneeling before the shrine the 
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story of the sick man at home is told; an arrow 
from the shrine is then reverentlv taken from its 
place and carried to the sick man's room, where 
placed in an npright position upon the table, 
candles are lighted before it and prayers aie 
offered to it daily imtil the sick man either recovers 
or dies. 

If he recovers, a thank-offering is prepared 
by the family and cairied with the arrow to the 
shrine from which it was taken. 

If he does not recovei', the arrow is, never- 
theless, returned (for it belonged to the god) ; 
but now with only lighted candles and burning 
incense as tokens of I'espect and submission, 
without which the god might l)e angry. 

Sometimes when a man is very ill, and his 
soul seems already to have gone out from him. 
some member of the family takes the sick man's 
coat, fastens it to a bamboo rod and goes to the 
temple. Priests chant and pray and call in a loud 
voice upon the almost departed si)irit to come back 
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and enter the man's coat and so make him well 
again. If the sick man does recover, great credit 
is due the priest, whose power is thus proved to 
be so great over the unseen spirit. 

l^othing do the Chinese dread like smallpox 
and measles. Let these diseases show themselves 
in a family and nothing is si)aied in the attempt 
to propitiate the goddess of these dire diseases. 

If during the progi*ess of the disease a peal 
of thunder is heard, the whole family is wild with 
excitement. To them there is a connection 
between thunder and the eruption that belongs to 
these diseases — though just what the connection 
is the Chinese themselves hardly know, judging 
from the different stories they tell. 

But whatever it is or isn't, no sooner is a 
peal of thunder heard than such a banging of 
drums and clattering of cyinbals and ringing of 
gongs and blowing of whistles as is set up ! Not 
for one instant must the noise be allowed to cease 
lest the sick jjerson catcli the sound of the thunder. 
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Let an epidemic break out ! " It is the five 
rulers ! " the people will cry. Then prayers and 
ofierings are carried into the temples. The shrines 
of the five rulers are loaded with gifts. Proces- 
sions of priests march up and down the streets 
parading the images of the " tall white devil " and 
the ^- short black devil." 

The images of the five emperors or rulers are 
also borne in sedan-chairs, while on either sides of 
the long lines of priests are throngs of small boys 
who beat the drums and clang the gongs till the 
very gods themselves are nearly deafened. 

But this will do, I am sure, for a glimpse at 
the Chinese treatment of disease. Now let us read 
about the little Chinese children. 
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CHINESE CHILDREN. 

When the Cliinese baby is tliree days old he 
is for tlie first time introduced to the bath. Prayers 
and sacrifices are ottered to the <^oddess of cliildren, 
and then is performed the ali-ini[)()rtant ceremony 
of tying the wrists of the chikl with httle red 
cords. 

This, it is beheved, will ])revent the child as 
he grows u[) from l)eing mischievous and unruly. 
And it is a not unconnnon thing for one Chinese 
woman to say severely to another whose child has 
behaved not quite as he should, ^^Did you not tie 
the wrists of this child when he was a baby?" 

When the child is one month old, another 
important ceremony is performed — that of shaving 
the head. Friends and relativ^es are invited, a 
great feast spread, presents are exchanged, and 
the day is made one of great festivity. 

When the fourth mouth comes, there is another 
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festival. This time the child, for the first time, is 
placed upon a chair. Friends and relatives again 
join in thanksgiving, and the happy father, bowing 
before the shrine of the goddess of children, prays 
that the child may keep good natnred, may grow 
fast, may be easy to take care of, may sleep well 
at night, and keep ever in good health. 

At a suitable time the chair is brought, the 
seat thickly covered over with some kind of a 
sticky paste, and the child set firmly npon it. You 
could never guess the parents' object in thus stick- 
ing the child to the chair, or the chair to the child, 
which ever way you may call it, so I will tell you. 

It is believed that the child will learn, from 
his inabiHty to get away from the chair, that hence- 
forth he is to stay there and not expect his mother 
or his nurse to hold him or cany him about. 

There is no other festal day until the child is 
one year old. Now again the house is opened and 
the goddess honoi-ed. 

On this occasion a great sieve, similai' to those 
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used by the farmers in winnowing, is placed upon 
a table. Into the sieve are placed several articles, 
such as a pencil, a piece of money, a book, a pen, 

Now, the eager friends and relatives standing 
close about, the child is lifted into the sieve. 

" Watch, watch," says the grandmother, who 
on this occasion has made a present to the child 
of the new clothes in which to-day he is dressed; 
^^ whatever arti(*le he first takes into his hand that 
shall his hand hold through life!" 

Baby-like it is but a minute before he seizes 
upon something. Whatever it is, the friends and 
relatives are in duty bound to be delighted and to 
shout with joy. If it is the piece of money, they 
cry, "He will be rich! he will be rich!" 

If it is the pen, they cry, "He will write 
books ! he will write books ! " 

If it is the books, they cry, " He will be a 
student I he will be a student ! " 

There is a story of a certain child on these 
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birthday occasions that runs something this wise. 
And old as it is, and often as it has been told, the 
young father and mother listen to it with as much 
interest as if it were told to-day for the first time 
in history: In the Sung dynasty there was a cer- 
tain baby, who, being placed in the sieve upon his 
first birthday anniversary, seized at once upon the 
great government seal. 

And although there were in the sieve many 
bright-colored, far moi-e attractive objects, the child, 
let the friends try however hard they might, would 
not look at anything but the seal. 

And what, think you, was the after career of 
that child? Why, he became a Lord Chancellor 
of the Empire! 

On this and all the baby festal days, a part of 
the ceremony, and a part on no account to be 
omitted, is the seating of the child before an altar 
upon which are placed lighted candles and images 
of the gods. 

Then the child is made to bow low before the 
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altar and to raise his hands before the gods twice 
and thrice. Thus does the Chinese baby begin 
his rjehgioiis worship. 

Beginning thus early, is it any wxmder that he 
clings to it Avith strong failh even to the very day 
of his death ? 

When at last the child I'eaches years of under- 
standing, lessons in morals and manners are taught 
him by means of shoi-t stories. These stories are 
hundreds and hundreds of years old, and have 
been passed down from father to son, and from 
son to son's son through all generations. 

CHINESE ANECDOTES. 

I. 

During the Northern Sung dynasty — all 
Chinese stories 1)egin this Avay just as ours begin 
with " Once ui)on a time " — there lived a little 
boy whose name was I*^oe. He had a wonderful 
memory even while only a baby. 

When he became old enough to read, it was 
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said that he had but to read a book through once 
to be able to repeat every word in it. One day a 
visitor, speaking of the great Confucius, said, 
"Confucius had no elder brother." 

"Indeed he had," answered this four-year-old 
lad; "for in the classics it says that he gave away 
the daughter of his elder brother." 

The visitor looked in the classic, and sure 
enough, there it was just as the little child had 
said. 

II. 

Duiing the dynasty of Sung there lived a 
little boy named Kuang. One day while at play 
with other little boys, one of his playmates fell 
into a great jar of water. 

Frightened, the boys, all but Kuang, ran away 
screaming for help. Kuang, quickly seizing upon 
a great rock, broke the jar, and thus, by 
allowing the water to run out, saved the life of his 
playmate. 
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III. 

During the Chan dynasty, a certain studious 
lad named Sun King was in the habit of shutting 
himself alone in his house that his attention need 
not be taken from his books. 

More than this, lest he should fall asleep, as 
he sometimes was inclined to do, he would tie his 
queue to a beam at the top of the house. Then if 
his head fell as in the act of falling asleep, he was 
sure to be brought up with a start and a quick 
pull at the hair, that sometimes drew from him a 
cry of pain. 

lY. 

During the Southern Sung dynasty, a little 
lad, Yansui, when only four years old, lost his 
father. Accordingly he was brought up and 
taught to read by his mother, an intelligent China- 
woman. But the good mother was very poor. 
Hardly could she find food enough for her little 
ones. 
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The lad, therefore, could have no books — 
not, even pencil and paper upon which to make 
the characters. But the good mother was not 
content to let her son grow up in ignorance; so 
she used every day to take her son to the smooth 
sea-shore and there, with a stick, write the characters 
in the sand which he was to learn to read. 

He was a wonderful child to learn; and seeing 
a character once, he remembered it forevermore. 
When he became a man he took the very highest 
honors and became a member of the great Han 
Lin college. 



Y. 



During the dynasty of Tsin there lived a 
boy, from his babyhood very sedate and very 
courteous to all. 

His family was very poor; and in order that 
he might have light to study by when the night 
fell, he used to get together a great number of 
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glowworms, which he would imprison in a gauze 
bag. 

Holding the l)ag of glowworms near his book, 
he would then study hour after hour — sometimes 

till early into the morning hours. 

VI. 

During the Sung dynasty, there was a youth, 
who, when he had gained his "first degree," 
betook himself for years into the mountains to 
pursue his studies. So diligent was he, so saving of 
his time, and so fearful lest his attention be drawn 
from his books that he would not even allow himself 
to read the letters that came to him from home. 
Opening them he would merely read the greeting 
which told him that no one was ill oi* in trouble, 
and throw them aside. 

VII. 

During the Chan dynasty a lad named 
Mencius at the age of three years lost his father. 
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His mother was a noted woman, very good, very 
wise, very industrious. 

The son was sent to school; but he was an 
idle lad and threw his books away and returned 
to his home. 

His mother was angry and disappointed. 
^^Very well," said she, "if you need not work 
then I need not." And at once she cut the web 
of cloth which she was weaving. 

Mencius, frightened, and seeing at once what 
must follow if his mother refused to weave, 
returned to school, and applied himself to hard 
study. 

lie became a great man; and now ranks 
in history next to Confucius himself. Confucius 
and Mencius! China's two greatest names! 

VIII. 

During the Tang dynasty, a lad named Lei 
Pell, while on his way home from school, found 
by the roadside an old woman busy grinding 
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away at a great iron pestle. " What are you 
doing, good mother?" asked the lad. 

^^ I grind this pestle," answered she, " till I 
firrind it down to make a needle." 

The lad looked at her in amazement. ^^ What 
perseverance!" thought he; and from that time on 
the boy kept the lesson in his heart, and when- 
ever he was tempted to be lazy and idle, he 
remembered the old woman grinding the great 
mass of iron down to the size and shape of a 
needle. 

IX. 

During the Sung dynasty there was a boy 
Sie Ma Wan, who loved nothing so much as 
study. And so fearful was he lest he should 
waste too much time in sleep, he allowed himself 
to rest his head only upon a round log of 
wood, which every now and then being hard and 
uncomfortable would awaken him. 

This boy as he grew old became a great 
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man; and after he was dead, he was worshipped 
in the temple of Confucius. 

X. 

In the dynasty of Sung lived a poor lad, 
Chang Yi. So poor were his parents that the 
boy worked out upon the farms of his neighl)ors. 

One day while at w^ork, a great officer 
came through the town. His approach was 
heralded by drums and gongs, and everywhere 
the road was cleared for him to pass. 

^^ IIow came this man to be so great?" asked 
Chang. 

" By the love and study of books," was the 
answer. 

Frcmi that time on Chang worked at farming 
by day and studied books at night. By and 
by he, too, became a great man and his ap- 
proach to any city was heralded as had been 
this first officer's, by drums and gongs and 
great crowds of people. 
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The Chinese have a proverb which says, "Of 
a hundred virtues, love for parents is the most 
worthy." This, together with the love for learning, 
is instilled into the Chinese child from his very 
babyhood. The duties of parents to children are 
as nothing in China compared with the duties of 
children to parents. 

Below are some stories exemplary of filial 
Chinese children, and to every Chinese child 
these stories are repeated, no matter how extrava- 
gant they are, until he has learned then as our 
children sometimes learn their catechism. 

The Chinese children have a little book called 
Ttoenty-foar JSxamples of Filial Piety. It is an 
odd looking little book containing twenty-foiu' 
stori(*s of children who have gained great reputa- 
tion for their love and care of their parents; each 
story illustrated with what would seem to us a 
most ridiculous picture. 

But the Chinese children are not critical, and 
the book is as dear and as beautiful to them as 



the most elegantly illustrated " Wide Awake " or 
" St. Nicholas " is to the children of America. 




Tu Shun, the son of Ku Lan, was vei-y 
dutiful to his parents. His mother was stupid, 
his father was wicked, but that made no difference 
in his love and duty. 

Yu Shun labored iipon the farm, and provided 
for them both. And so pleased was Heaven that 
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it sent him elephants to plow with and birds to 
weed with. 

By and by the Emperor sent his nine sons 
to learn of him, and after that even gave him 
the kingdom to govern. 

II. 

Dnring the Chan dynasty was a lad named 
Yen. His parents were very old and very poor, 
and were also growing very blind. '^ Nothing will 
save our eyes," said they, ^^ but deer's milk." 

Now deer's milk was not the easiest in the 
world to get. For the deer wei'e wild and lived 
in the forests among wolves and bears. But Yen 
w^as not to be kej)t from doing his j)arents' will. 

So clothing himself in a deer's skin he 
crawled into the wood and got the un'lk from the 
deer. The bears and wolves did not recognize 
him; but he came near being killed by the 
hunters, who thought him to be a deer and so 
more than once gave him chase. 
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III. 

In the Han dynasty lived a son, Kiang She, 
who was noted throughout the country for his 
dutiful obedience to his old mother. His wife, 
too, served the old woman as faithfully as did 
the son. 

There was, some six miles away, a bubbling 
fountain, the waters of which the old mother 
was very fond of drinking. So every day either 
the son or the son's wife traveled the whole six 
miles to get the water. The old mother, too, 
was very fond of carp; and she liked, too, to 
invite a neighbor in to eat it with her. 

IS^ow carj) cost a great deal of money; and 
often the son and the sou's wife went without 
their dinner that the mother might dine upon 
carp with her neighbor. For years this filial 
behavior went on; Heaven taking notice all the 
while. 

One morning as the son went forth from his 
home, he saw, just beside his door, a bubbling 
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fountain. More than than that, from it sprang a 
brace of carp. 

^^ 'Tis Heaven's gifti " cried he. And so 
long as the old mother lived the fountain never 
dried nor did a brace of carj) fail to leap out 
each day from the sparkhng water. 



ly. 



In the Chan dynasty lived a veiy old man 
named Lae, who all his life had served his 
parents most dutifully. Always the choicest and 
sweetest food was theirs, the softest beds, the 
warmest rooms. 

He, himself, was now seventy years old, and 
still his father lived. I^ot wishing to pain the 
father by a feeling that he must be growing 
old and so might be a burden to the son, Lae, 
even at the age of seventy, tried always in his 
father's presence to behave like a child. He 
would dress himself in bright colors, would 
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lavLgh. and cry, and play upon the floor with his 
toys — all to amuse the old father and not remind 
him of the passing years. 

V. 

In the same dynasty lived another dutiful 
son. His mother was always very much 
frightened in a thunder stonn, and her son, 
Wang Shwai, was the only one who could comfort 
her. 

By and by the mother died; but as long as 
the son lived, even after he became a feeble old 
man, whenever it thundered he would hobble to 
his mother's grave and lie down beside it till the 
storm was over, saying over and over, ^^Do not 
be afraid, Shwai is here to i)rotect you.'' 

But let us I'cturu to the Chinese child him- 
self. There is one thing that would surprise you, 
were you to become familiar with the Chinese 
language, and that is the strange names of the 
children. And not only are their names strange. 
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but they are ridiculous and far from flattering to 
the children who bear them. 

For example, in one family — a high caste 
wealthy family, too — there are children whose 
names are Stupid, Flea, Vagabond, Devil, and 
Spring Dog. 

To see thesj children at play together calling 
to each other, ^^ Here, Stupid, bring me the ball;" 
or ^^Here, Dirt, read this book;" or, "You, Dog, 
may take my kite ; ' ' one would think these 
children rather rude, to say the least, to each 
other. 

But these are their real names — the names 
they were christened by; and the fonder a parent 
is of his child, the more anxious he is to have 
him grow up an ornament to society, the worse 
the name he finds for him. Why, some parents 
spend days and days trying to think up some 
name more absurd and more ill-sounding than 
any yet known to any child in the city. 

But you have, I am sure, already suspected 
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there is some reason for this. And indeed there 
is. 

You remember how afraid the Chinese are 
of the gods of wrath, how careful they are always 
to keep them, if possible, in good humor. Now 
it is for this reason the children are given such 
wretched names. Don't you see? The gods may 
be deceived by these names. 

When they were going up and down the 
country searching for children, whose parents are 
very fond of them, that the divine wrath when 
poured out might fall where the greatest sorrow 
would be suffered, if they came across a child 
who had no more beautiful or tenderly loving 
name than ^^ Dirty Dog " or ^^ Wretched Flea," — 
why surely the gods would not think it worth 
while to lay low such a child. 

"Certainly," the god would say, "that 
child's parents do not love him. It is no use for 
me to smite that child." 

Girl babies in China are not considered of 
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much importance. Indeed when a girl baby is 
born, the neighbors go in and weep over it and 
try to console the parents. 

Often as they leave the afflicted home they 
will say, ^^ Ah, well, keep up courage; even girls 
are sometimes of some use." 

But often these girl babies are drowned like 
kittens, as soon as they are born. ^^ It is not 
worth while," the parents will say, ^^ to bring up 
a girl." 

To save these girl babies, some Foundling 
Hospitals have been built in China by mis- 
sionaries and by intelligent Chinese. To these 
the girl babies are carried as soon as they are 
born, and are then given out to women from the 
country to take care of. 

Once a month these foster-mothers come 
into the city bringing their little charges for 
inspection. 

If the children are plump and healthy look- 
ing, the nurses are given good wages; but if 
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they look ill and thin and unhai)i)y the nurse 
receives a much smaller sum; and if there is 
found to be real neglect, the child is taken away 
from the nurse, and she is sent back to her home 
with no pay at all. 

If a Chinese baby dies, no loving hands pre- 
pare it for its grave. A piece of coarse matting 
is tied around the tiny body, and it is carried to 
a little tower erected outside most cities, with 
little openings like windows, but without doors. 

All that is left of baby is thrown in through 
one of these openings, and falls into the pit 
below the tower. If the little one is a girl, the 
parents are not always })articular to ascertain if 
it is quite dead or not. 

The very fact of a ])aby\s death convinces 
the parents that tlu» little one was no precious 
gift to be ti'easured, but possessed by some evil 
spirit, and only tlu^ source of anxiety and mis- 
fortune from the first, and the sooner they forget 
all about it the better. 
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When the funny little black eyes of the 
fiinny little Chinese baby begins to ^^ take notice " 
the first object they fall upon is the mother. 

And she is very difierent from the American 
mother that the American baby sees, you may be 
sm'e. 

A Chinese missionary, writing of the Chinese 
mother, says: 

^^ She has dark eyes, like the baby's, and 
raven locks, which are drawn tightly back from 
her face, and used to cover a queer framework, 
looking like butterflies' wings, or some other 
fantastic shape. Iler forehead appears very broad, 
since, just before her wedding-day, all the short 
hairs over her brow were drawn out to give it 
this wide, o])en ai)pearance. 

^^ Several of her fingei* nails are very long, 
for that is a sign that she is a lady, and has 
little work to do with her hands. 

^^ To keep these nails from breaking, she 
weai'S over them little shields of gold or silver. 
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But look at her feet! Could any one ever 
imagine that they were the feet of a grown-up 
woman? They have been bound and compressed 
with strong cotton bandages from her childhood, 
and now she can wear tiny slippers only three 
inches long, made of briglit-colored satin, and 
very beautifully embroidered. 

"Every one admires her very nmch, and says 
that when she moves it is as the ^ waving of the 
willow trees,' and thc^y call her i)oor distorted feet 
^golden lilies.' As we look at her our wonder is 
how she can manage to walk at all without 
coming to grief. 

"Her dress also looks strange to European 
eves. She wears a loose tunic of some bri<rht- 
flowered silk, trimmed with braid which is woven 
with silk and gold thread, llvv sleeves are more 
than a yard round, and adorned with strips of 
beautiful embroidery. 

"She wears loose trousers underneath the 
tunic, and when in full dress a kilted skirt, which 
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is also richly trimmed. She can boast of a large 
stock of jewelry, and she wears many pins of 
elaborate workmanship in her dark locks. 

"Her ears are quite weighed down by her 
large heavy ear-rings, and she has several rings 
upon her fingers, and massive bracelets on her 
arms. 

"When relatives and friends are invited to 
dine at their Jiouse, the baby's mother never sits 
down to a meal with them. 

"She remains always in her own apartment; 

but sometimes, when there is a merry company 
in the guest hall, you may hoar a rustling and a 
sound of hushed laughter, and so be made aware 
of the fact that the lady of the house and her 
attendants are having a sly ])eei) at what is 
going on; or it is easy to make small holes in 
the papei' scrc^ens, or to peer from behind a 
curtain which shields the dooi*. 

" The baby's mother is quite unable to read 
or write, and very wc^arily the days pass with 
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her. It takes a long time for her attendant to 
dress her hair, and fix it in its place with long 

pins and a sort of glue. Then she adorns it 
with bright-colored, sweet-scented flowors. Her 
face also has to be powdered, and a touch of 
rouge put on here and there. 

^^ By and by she will spend a little time at 
her embroidery frame, or play with baby till she 
gets tired even of that amusement. Afterwards 
she takes a turn at smoking or card-playing, 
and so the weary hours of the day slip by. 

" It is quite a rehef wlien every few days 
she has a call from one of the ancient dames who 
make their living l)y flower-selhng, fortune-telling, 
or vending numerous small wares. Others come 
also who are em])loyed as marriage makers, and 
go from one family to another trying to earn a 
living by arranging matches between l)al)ies or 
little children. 

"But, whatever their j)rofession, they ai^e 
alwaj^s very welcome visitors, since, with their 
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lively gossip, and news of the families of their 
various clients, they bring a fresh breeze from 
the outer world into the close stifling atmosphere 
of the ^ inner apartments.' 

^^As I have said, the baby's mother rarely 
goes outside the door of her own house; but, on 
one or two occasitms during the year, she is 
allowed to venture out in a sedan chair, with 
curtains closely drawn, carried on the shoulders 
of several coolies." 

And so the Chinese baby and his mother pass 
their time quietly in the shelter of their home, 
seeing little of the world about them, hearing 
even less. Perhaps they do not care. They are 
certainly ccmifortable, and then too, by and by, 
if baby is a boy, he will go out among other 
boys and will find, no doubt, in his Chinese 
world all the enjoyment and companionship that 
his funny little Chinese heart can wish for. 
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THE CHINESE CHILD AT SCHOOL. 

When the Chinese boy is six years old, he is 
sent to. school. This is a day of great importance to 
the little lad — so important that over and over the 
fortune teller is consulted that a lucky day may be 
chosen for the little Chinaman to begin his education. 

When the day arrives, the father takes the 
child by the hand and leads him to the school. He 
looks very nice and clean that first morning. His 
clothes are new and clean, his head is newly shaven, 
and his pigtail is nicely plaited down his back. 

Upon his head is a little cap of blue or black 
silk, ornamented, very likely, with a scarlet tassel. 
His shoes have thick white soles, and the toes are 
embroidered in silks of bright colors, the work of his 
own proud mother. 

Very likely, too, this child will carry a little 
purse in which to carry his cash, if he has any, and 
his much valued toys. 
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But if he does not own a purse, it makes little 
difference. There are the great bagging sleeves of 
his outside garment, large enough to carry his slate, 
toys, books and all. Indeed, in China, these sleeves 
serve as pockets do in America. You would hear 
there of ^^ sleeve editions" of small books; and 
instead of saying the thief pocketed the money and 
ran away, in China they w^ould say he •* sleeved " it. 

When the child reaches the school-room he 
marches demurely up to a stern-looking man, makes 
him some present, and then proceeds to burn incense 
before the tablet bearing ui)on it the revered name 
of Confucius. 

The furn'.turi* of the school-room consists of 

many little desks with high stools behind them. 

Before the master stands a larger desk, u|)()n which 

are his books and ]).ip:M's, and above all, his pi])e. 

Upon each d(\sk are little ink-stones, n|)on 

which, when the child would write, he rubs his 

cake of Indian ink and dips it in the water. 

For a pen the ])upil us(^s a brush of camel's hair. 
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The Chinese language has no alphabet; but 
there are about two hundred root words, or sounds, 
which when put together, make the words. The 
words are all of one syllable, and are written always 
in columns instead of across the page as our words 
are written. 

" The language of China," says an English 
writer, ^^ is so ancient that most peo|)le think it goes 
back to a time not long after the Deluge, and it 
is the oldest language now spoken in the world. 
The Chinese say that their written words or charac- 
ters were originally hieroglyphics, or rough pictures 
of the objects of which they desired to speak. 

•^To make my meaning clearer, I will write 
down a few of the pictures drawn by the ancient 
Chinese, and the names attached to them, and 
beneath these you will see the shapes of the char- 
acters as they are now wi'itten : — 

Hieroglyph: Q J) f:^ d^ J^ 

Present character: ^ /3 T* Ul "f& 

Sun Moon Child Hill Horse 
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"It was soon found quite impossible to express 
the requirements of a people in a language neces- 
sarily so limited as one made up of picture signs 
alone. Gradually the scholars began to use more 
complicated symbols, and frequently a picture 
word was used in combination with some other 

symbol to make the meaning plain :--- 

And so the sun rt above the horizon, — sig- 
nified morning, and is now written thus ^ 

A tree is dk ; a couple of these were placed 
together, and now stand for forest •+*- 

A mouth d in a door na conveys the idea of 
asking, thus gq 

By and by, when th(*. child has learned these 
characters, he is set to memorizing the claspic 
writings of Confucius and other great wi'iters. 

Xow each child cannot have a book, so he 
learns the ])ages in this way: The master reads a 
few lines, and the scholai's, holding their l)ooks in 
their hands, and swinging their small bodies back- 
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wards and forwards, follow his pronunciation of 
the words. They then return to their seats and 
commit, the words to memory. In order to be 
sure each small boy is attending to his lessons, 
he is expected to shout out the passage he is 
learning at the top of his voice. The continual 
din caused by this idea of study, can be better 
imagined than described; and when you pass a 
school-house in China, you would certainly think 
Bedlam was indeed ^^ let loose." 

The first sentence in the Chinese boys' primer 
runs as follows: — "Men at their birth are by 
nature radically good." The importance of study 
is then (mlarged ui)on, aud a sentence occurs to 
the effect that " To educate without severity shows 
a teacher's indolence." 

The sight of the bamboo rod, which is found 
in every school-room close to the master's hand, 
and in very constant use, is a proof that this 
maxim of the sage of old commends itself to the 
teachers of the present day. Chinese boys then 



go on to leat'n that there are three great powers 
— Heaven, earth, and man; tliat there are three 
lights — the Bun, moon, and stars. They are fur- 




ther informed that rice, millet, pulse, wheat, rye, 
and barley are the six kinds of grain on winch 
men subsist. 

By and by comes the study of Chinese his- 
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tory; and later still those stories of filial piety of 
which you have just read in a foregoing chapter. 

But what, all this time, is the little Chinese 
girl doing, you will ask? 

Well, she is at home, learning to embroider, 
perhaps; for it is a waste of time and money, of 
course, to educate a Chinese girl. 

Indeed, should you ask a Chinaman how 
many children he had, he would begin at once 
counting off to you the number of his sons. And 
should you say, ^^But have you no daughters?" 
he would look surprised and say, ^^ Daughters? 
O yes; but girls don't count." 

The Chinese girls are sometimes almost pretty, 
although the Chinese type of face is not exactly 
beautiful of itself. Many of these girls have 
bright, attractive faces, and all have very dark 
eyes. They wear their raven locks dressed in 
different ways, according to the province i:i which 
they live. In most parts the hair is drawn back 
and twisted into one heavy strand, which hangs 
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down the back, and is tied with scarlet v*Grd 
Frequently the front hair is cut, making a fringe 
similar to an English fashion. Sometimes two 
plaits are made and bunched up at either side of 
the head, being decorated with gaily-colored 
flowers. At other times, especially in the winter 
season, they wear a strange little head-dress, con- 
sisting of a silken embroidered l)and, with a thick 
black silk fringe hanging down over the forehead 
and ears. Wheu a girl is about thirteen years of 
age her hair is put up in womanly style. It is 
twisted round curious wire frames of various 
shapes. Some are like l)utterflies' wings, others 
resemble a teapot handle. Other young ladies 
wear enormous chignons, and Manchu girls have 
their hair tied in a large bow upon the top oJ 
their heads. Until their marriage most girls wear 
the hair in front 'dressed round, keeping the nat- 
ural appearance of the forehead. After the wed- 
ding it is dressed square. This appearance is 
ohtmned by pulling out the hairs round the 
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fjrehead, makiiif? it look broad and high. Even 
little girls fi-L'qiieiitly wear heavy eari'ings, braee- 
le' 8 and rings, if they belong to a rich family. 



lint the most iniportiuit part of a yonng girl's 
dreBK in Ciiiiia is her shoes. Such tiny shoes they 
are, of colored silk or satin, most tastefully 
embroidered, with brightly painted heels, just 
peeping beuL'ath the neat pantalette; and the feet 
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are supposed to merit the poetical name bestowed 
upon them of " golden lilies." 

But how sad it is to discover that such a 
result is produced by indescribable torture, and 
that the part of the foot which is not seen is 
nothing but a mass of distorted or broken bones! 

This deformity is produced, not by iron or 

wooden shoes, as is sometimes supposed, but by 

narrow cotton bandages about threo yards long. 

They are applied when the little girl is six years 
old. 

One end of the strip of cotton is placed 
beneath the instep and then carried over the four 
small toes, drawing them down beneath the foot. 
Another twist draws the heel and great toe nearer 
together, making an indentation beneath the sole. 

When all the cloth has been used, the end is 
firmly sewed down, and the feet are left for a 
week or two in that condition. Clean bandages 
are now and then put on, but the change has to 
be very rapidly effected, or the blood begins again 
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to circulate in the poor benumbed feet, and the 
agony becomes almost unbearable. 

ISTot unfrequently during the process a girl 
loses one or two of her toes; but she feels repaid 
for the pain she endures by being the possessor of 
still smaller feet. 

Mothers and nurses frequently perform this 
duty for their daughters, and in passing a Chinese 
home one sometimes hears the bitter crying of a 
child whose feet are being bound. 

Yet so strong is the power of fashion that 
sooner than be unlike other girls, or have to bear 
the derisicm of their neighbors, who will laugh at 
them and say, ^%Tust look at thos'B two boats 
going by," in reference to their large feet, they 
prefer to endure the ])ain. 

I have known cases of little girls, whose 
parents had been induced by the missionaries to 
refrain from l)inding their feet, who would act- 
ually procure bandiges and try to do the binding 
themselves. 
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For the first year or so the girl suffers 
constant pain. By numberless devices she tries to 
benumb the feet and reHeve agony. But no 
matter what the agony is, the feet must be bound; 
for by and by when the time for her wedding 
comes, the question will not be "Is she good and 
bright?" but "How small are her feet?" 

And if it can be said, " Her shoes measure 
only two or two and a half inches in length," 
the proud mother and the proud bride consider 
themselves paid a thousand limes over for all the 
pain of the past. 

ISTow and then a high caste (Jhhiese girl is 
allowed for a time to attend school with her brother; 
but it is only for a few weeks. 

It is not necessary for girls to learn to read; 
rather should they learn right behavior towards 
their mother-in-law and their future husband. 
They are told to cultivate the "Four Virtues and 
Three Obediences." The former relate to correct 
manners, and include modesty and docility, careful 
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speech, a submissive demeanor, and proper employ- 
ment, literally ^^silk and thread," which refer to 
weaving and embroidering. 

The " Three Obediences," or degrees of depend- 
ence, are that of a daughter upr)n her father, a wife 
upon her husband, and a mother upon her son. 
Some of the duties which are enlarged upon in these 
Chinese girls' primers would meet approval even 
in the West. 

A girl is charged to be truthful, unselfish, and 
loving; to "be tranquil and reverent in the thoughts 
of the heart, and then the inner life will clearly 
manifest itself in the outward actions." She is 
counselled never to search out other people's affairs, 
like a busybody, and to treat her handmaids and 
slaves with forbearance and kindness. "Do not 
ferret out the smallest errors in accounts, and then 
beat the servants if they fall a cash or two short in 
the reckoning." 

The Oliinese girl is taught that even as she 
makes her toilet, she should think on the virtues 
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of life: ^^ While arranging the powder upon your 
face," says one of the guide-books for Chinese 
girls, "let it stand as a symbol of whiteness and 
purity." 

And so in every way the Chinese girl, since 
she is of no use, is exhorted always to be good, 
to be obedient, to be meek. "If she were edu- 
cated," say the Chinese, " she would not obey her 
husband and her sons." 

And very likely she would not in a land like 
China. What do you think about it? I wonder if 
she ever thinks about it herself? 

But let us leave the Chinese children and the 
Chinese homes, and travel now a little farther 
north to a country called Japan. 

Some people think the Chinese and the "Japs" 
are all one nation and pretty much alike in their 
customs. Let us go and see. 
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